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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York. (Date of opening appears 
in parentheses after the title.) Plays 
reviewed in this issue marked*. Also 
a listing of the summer theatres oper- 
ating off-Broadway in the coming 
months. 


ON THE BOARDS 


Lire with Fatuer (Nov. 8, 1939) now in 
its seventh year, this comedy of home life 
in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into 
an all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 

Oxianoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with 
music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 
Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 
dances. (Theatre Guild) 

Tue Voice or tHe Turtie (Dec. 8, 1943) 
John van Druten’s ingratiating comedy 
interpreted by Martha Scott and John 
Beal to be replaced June 1 by Beatrice 
Pearson and Alan Baxter. (Alfred de 
Liagre, Fr.) 

Sono or Norway (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. (Edwin Lester) 


Anna Lucasta (Aug. 30, 1944) Philip 
Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a fine 
Negro cast. (Wildberg) 

I Rememser Mama (Oct. 19, 1944) with 
Mady Christians in the lead, John van 
Druten’s dramatization of the Forbes 
stories makes excellent theatre fare. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers 
an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. With Jose- 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 

Dear Rutn (Dec. 13, 1944) an absurd 
idea from the pen of Norman Krasna, 
gaily directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior 
Miss tradition. (Hyman-Hart) 

Tue Grass Menacerie (Mar. 31, 1945) 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and illu- 
minating play brilliantly performed by 
Laurette Taylor (on vacation during 
June) ; Eddie Dowling acting, directing 
and co-producing. (Dowling-Singer) 

Carouset (Apr. 19, 1945) a lovely and 
tuneful New England version of Liliom 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein, gaily set 
and costumed by Mielziner and White 
with Agnes de Mille ballets and Mamou- 
lian directing. (Theatre Guild) 

Deep Are THE Roots (Sept. 26, 1945) an 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and Gow, 
about white and Negro relations, soundly 
acted and directed. ( Bloomgarden-Heller) 


Tue Rep Mut (Oct. 16, 1945) Revival of 
the Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert oper- 
etta with Eddie Foy, Jr., Jack Whiting 
and Dorothy Stone. (Stone-Stromberg,7r.) 


Are You wirn Ir? (Nov. 10, 1945) me- 
diocre musical comedy with a carnival 
setting, featuring Dolores Gray and Lew 
Parker. (Kollmar-Gardiner) 


STATE OF THE Union (Nov. 14, 1945) a 
crisp political satire expertly written by 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 
Myron McCormick. (Hayward) 


















The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
Muxic by RICHARD ROOGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 

Dances by AGNES de MILLE 

Joseph Betty gan> Ruth 
© "Watson Weston 
W. 4 Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


RICHARO 
OSCAR 1 
OUBEN M UL 

by AGNES de MILLE 

with Yohn Raitt, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 

Eric Mattson, Christine Johnson, Jean Casto 

MAJESTIC W 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


er 









The Theatre Guild & John C. ee 
ALFRED 


LUNT - FONTANNE 


0) Mistress Min€ 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 


EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bway. Mots. Thurs., Sot. 


Fiennes 


TL 





“A SWEET AND HAPPY HIT” 


— GARLAND, Jour. - Amer. 
Richord Rodgers & Oscor Hammerstein 2d present 


MADY CHRISTIANS * OSCAR HOMOLKA 


in JOHN von DRUTEN'S 


I REMEMBER 
MAMA 


from Kethryn Forbes’ ‘Mamo's Bonk Account’ 
J. TETZEL, A. GESSNER, &. BISHOP 


MUSIC BOX, 45 St., W. of B’way 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 













See for Yourself (continued) | 


Dream Girt (Dec. 14, 1945) Haila § 
dard daydreams her way through E 
Rice’s 
Co.) 

Brition Doxrrar Basy (Dec. 21, 1945 
spirited, satiric musical set in the flamis 
Twenties starring Joan McCracken. > 
rected by Abbott with Jerome Robbin 
choreography to Morton Gould’s mug 
and Oliver Smith’s sets. (Feigay-Smith 

Pyoma.ion (Dec. 26, 1945) Gertrude Lay 
rence as an engaging Eliza in a crisp x 
vival of Bernard Shaw’s comedy of phe 
netics. Closes June 1. (Theatre Inco, 
porated) 

SuHow Boat (Jan. 5) welcome revival ¢ 
the Hammerstein-Kern masterpiece. Seq 
Howard Bay ; choreography, Helen Tay 
ris; direction, Hassard Short. (Hamme! 
stein) 

Tue Maoniricent YANKEE (Jan. » 
Louis Calhern plays Justice Holmes; 
Emmet Lavery’s undistinguished bien | 
phy of the Great Dissenter’s last yen 
(Arthur Hopkins) 

O Mistress Mine (jan. 23) Lynn Fe 
tanne and Alfred Lunt provide supe 
entertainment in Terence Rattigas 
sprightly comedy. (Theatre Guild-Jok 
C. Wilson) 

Born Yesterpay (Feb. 4) Expert and » 
roarious comedy by Garson Kanin, we 
also directed. Fine performances by Jue 
Holliday and Paul Douglas. (Max Gorda 

Lute Sono (Feb. 6) ‘A love story wi 
music’ from the Chinese, with Robe 
Edmond Jones designs and starring Mx 
Martin. (Michael Myerberg) 

Turee To Make Reapy (Mar. 7) t 
third and least effective of the Nan 
Hamilton-Morgan Lewis musicals by 

| with Ray Bolger and Brenda Forbes; 

top form. (Gilkey-Payne) 

| *Sr. Louts Woman (Mar. 30) Negro mus | 
cal notable for spirited dancing and sing! 
ing and Lemuel Ayers’ sets and costuma 
With Pearl Bailey and the Nichol 
Brothers. (Edward Gross) 

*Cart ME MistTER (Apr. 18) bright, yout 

| ful musical satire by and about the r 

turning G.I. With Betty Garrett and # 
exuberant cast. (M. Douglas-H. Levin 

Tuts, Too, SHatt Pass (Apr. 30) rac 

discrimination and the returning vetera 
| written and directed by Don Appéd 

With Ralph Morgan. (R. Krakeur-l} 

Shay) \ 

|Otp Vic Repertory (limited engagema 

| May 6-Fune 15) Henry IV, Parts I an 

| ° JI, Uncle Vanya, Oedipus and Ti 
Critic. With Laurence Olivier and Ral 
Richardson. (Theatre Incorporated) 

On Wurman Avenue (May 8) Maxi 
Wood’s play about a Negro family in’ 
white residential section. Paul Bowlé 
music and Margo Jones directing Canaé 
Lee, Perry Wilson and Will Geer. (Le 
Marvin-McLain) 


CLOSED 


| WOMAN BITES DOG (Apr. 17-Apr. 20) 

| HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22, 1944-Apr. 27 
BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5, 1944-Apr. 27) 

HE WHO GETS SLAPPED (Mar. 20-Apr. 27 
ANTIGONE (Feb. 18-May 4) 

canpiwa (Apr. 3-May 4) 

I LIKE tT HERE (Mar. 21-May 4) 
FOLLOW THE oiRLs (Apr. 8, 1944-May 18 
APPLE OF HIS EYE (Feb. 5-May 18) 


amiable fantasy. (Playwrig 
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la S BootHBay PrayHouse, Boothbay, Me.— 
hE ‘aieainaie ae June 26-Sept. 7. Sherwood Keith, direc- WALTER WINCHELL 
ywrig try is talking about.” wae. Seys: 
GARLanp, Jour.-Amer |Bucxs County PLayHouse, New Hope, “ queens 
» 1945 Pa.—June 7-Sept. 2. Including Dennis bin - >> 
flamix ‘. King in Blithe Spirit; Helen Hayes in see ‘The §=Magnificent 
Roth nv Alice-Sit-b y-the-Fire. Theron Bamberger, Yankee’. Lovis Cathern 
Ro director. and Dorethy Gish are 
—— Cape Piaynouse, Dennis, Mass.—July 1- magnificent." 
y-S mith S I 
ept. 2. ncluding Gertrude Lawrence in| ARTHUR HOPKINS 
ide Law Pygmalion. Richard Aldrich, oe Presents 
“of old Care Tueatre, Cape May, N. June | THE « 
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= Evgs. incl. Sun. 8:40 . Enrica Clay Dillon, Gordon Roberts, | EMMET LAVERY 
an (> 2 director | 1s CALHERN ooneray GISH 
ce. . A 
“ To ForREST —_ Prayuouse, St. Louis, Mo. Loti y 
lemmas June 6-Sept. 1. Desert Song, Merry ROVALE THEATRE W. 45th St. - Eves. 6:30 MATS. WED. & SAT. 
J oes - Widow, Wizard of Oz, Robin Hood,| 
aaa Prince of Pilsen, Lost Waltz. 
rae Green Busu TuHeatre, Blauvelt, N. Y. 
: biog May 30-Sept. 1. Personal Appearance, 
st yer Ghost Train, Dark Victory, Goodbye 
“THE GREATEST OF ALL MUSICAL COMEDIES” Again, Dracula, Family Upstairs, Guest 
a oh —Barnes, Herald Tribune in the House. Rudolph McKeol, director. 
: an KERN AND HAMMERSTEIN'S Green Hitts TuHeatre, Reading Pa. 
tigasl a” » June 14-Sept. 1. Including Claudia. | 
ild-Fok Ww George R. Snell, director. 
GREENWOOD PLAYHOUSE, “2 Island, | 
Portland, Me.—July 3-Sept. Januar: 
and : uly 3-Sep y 
bs 2 ee tries tn oncon an _ _ a ond Thaw, Blithe Spirit, My Sister Eileen, | 
by Jué Based on the novel by EDNWA FERBER W allfower, Kiss and Tell, Apple of His 
Geel TECFELO Po Aya Ay 5.5200 Eye. J. C. Nugent, resident star. Norman | 
ary wt Eves. 6:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp Brace, director. | 
Robe a | Gretna Praynouse, Mt. Gretna, Pa.— | 
ag Me Kiss and Tell, Petticoat Fever, Papa Is 
All, Doughgirls, Little Foxes, Goodbye | 
. Again, Arsenic and Old Lace, Is Zat So, | 
: i. Claudia, Pride and Prejudice. Charles F. | 
ey : Cagnian, director. 
otal | 74e Puurzer Prze Pray | Te ee 
| < PEMBERTON presents , k, ps. ‘ —_ — ire _— . 
ro mui| | (WOW ded TEAR, 0 ST. Theme Bt) voryTon PiayHouse, Ivoryton, Conn. AN UPROARIOUS DELIGHT" 
oan} uly I-Sept. 2. Milton Stiefel, director. 
nd aa Jul Sept Mil Stiefel, d il ainthet 
ostuma ay. Keene SUMMER THEATRE, Keene, N. H. ee —_— 
Nichols July 2-Sept. 1. Papa Is All, Soldier's 
“HARVEY “ Wife, Arsenic and Old Lace, Kiss and | MAX GORDON presents 
; Tell, Over 21, Blithe Spirit, Junior Miss, | 
t th a ww comedy by . he - | 
P te MARY a Angel Street. Freeman Hammond, direc- 3 '@) ke Pe 
th tor. 
| and # 
Levins JOSEPHIN E HULL KENNEBUNKPORT PLAYHOUSE, Kennebunk- 
) ae (Now Playing West Coast Theatres) port, Me.—June 25-Sept. 7. On Ap- Y & Ss T E a D A Y 
; proval, Too Many Husbands, George | 
pre Joe E Brown. *\: . Washington Slept Here, Private Lives, | The New Comedy Hit by 
"a Q'y Papa Is All, Goodbye Again, Alice | 
akeur-l “HARVEY’ Adams, Clarence, Bartered Bride (with | GARSON KANIN 
\ voit. Bostonians Opera Co.). Robert C. Cur- 
: : LYCEUM THEATRE 
7a gemer| MARION LORNE rier, director. 45th St., E. of Broedway, CH. 4-4256 
ts I eal omecteo By Laxe WuHatom Piaynouse, Fitchburg, pres ei 
nd T ANTOINETTE PERRY Mass.—Opens June 24. Kiss and Tell, | Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, WED. and SAT. 2:40 
id Ral : me - Blithe Spirit, Three’s a Family, Hasty | 
ated) Heart, January Thaw, Late Christopher | —_— 
a Bean, On Borrowed Time, Chicken Every|'e%& e& ke k&ekkkk&kk&k kkk 
Maxis) Sunday. Guy Palmerton, director. x 
nily im! 1 del aa Laxewoop THeatre, Skowhegan, Me. LELAND HAYWARD presents * 
Bowle June 15-Sept. 8. Carlton Miles, director. | * RALPH RUTH * 
, Canad EOC SRO A PO  curieip SUMMER THEATRE, Litchfield, x BELLAMY HUSSEY * 
r, (Le Conn.—June 1o0-Sept. 1. Angel Street, 
<< JUNE 25 To AUGUST 18 Blithe Spirit, Claudia, Craig’s Wife, Over | * * 
* 26 Pere wenger re eg medline. iy emetn gn x 3 A r i * 
Eight Plays by Oe ~ ‘ a interset. Leonard Alto- * * 
ell, director. 
‘ ome See el 
E jer Own Woy,  Sarbare ridge, N. Y. uly 12-Sept. 1. Claudia, 
7 5 ehae “ths eat Oo he Ladies in Retirement, Late Christopher * UNION ° 
7 Green Eyes,”’ ‘Lovers’ Lane,”’ Bean, Kind Lady. Eunice Osborne di- | * * 
Apr. 27 “The Truth,’ “Beauv Brummell” rector. * A NEW COMEDY 
Mitrorp THEATRE, Milford Pa.—Opens id 
TRIN TTT MUU T LET (ely: Cloudia, Angel Sect, Male Ani- * IR nen MeCOUMICK = Minar WATSON * 
, : mal, importance of Being Earnest, Nignt | » * Margalo GILLMORE 
M 33 5. El Molino Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. Must Fall. Jay Zimmet, Charles Polachek, . ¥ 
ay 18 iiiinne % HUDSON THEATRE + 44th St. E. of B'way * 
8) Continued on page 370 a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 











French Press & Information Service 


LOUIS JOUVET, who plays the minor role of a rag-picker in La Folle de Chail- 
lot, is responsible for the theatrical sensation of the Paris season just ending. For he 
has also directed Jean Giraudoux’ fantastic satire. Aiding him were Christian 
Bérard for the settings and costumes and Henri Sauguet for the musical score. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


STRAW-HAT CIRCUIT REOPENS — 
WHAT IS BROADWAY DOING 
FOR THE VETERAN? 


HE STRAW HAT replaces the helmet. 
For the first time since 1942 summer 





will usher in a theatre season. Up and {@n 


down the Atlantic seaboard, from Maine ; 


to Virginia, and inland beyond the Alle- 
ghenies, the shingle will be hung out again, 
the barn will be refurbished, the ‘all-New 
York cast’ will rehearse in the meadow 
while the ‘apprentices’ sweep the stage. 
The professional decentralization of the 
stage, a cause so strongly urged, actually 


takes place in the off-season and in the least «. 


likely spots, when stars and youngsters 
alike take to the country. After fifteen 
years of becoming an institution, summer 
stock is now for the most part a commercial 
undertaking, offering occasional experi- 
mental opportunities. The next step is to 
turn this organized theatre into a year- 
round permanent set-up in a year-round 
community — a project which sometimes 
seems no nearer to fruition than ever. 


T CAN be fairly asked at the end of this 
first post-war season what the theatre 
has accomplished for its veterans, how the 
industry has dealt with its human recon- 
version problem. The answer is not entirely 
heartening. The American Theatre Wing, 





. . or not to be — that is the question.’ 


& 
HAMLET as Punch sees him is not, 
to be sure, the line-perfect Prince to 
which Maurice Evans has accus- 
tomed New York. But ’twill serve to 
announce the return engagement of 
the actor in his ‘G.I. version’ at the 
City Centre in New York for two 
weeks starting June 3. 
a 

CLOSE on the heels of the Evans 
show — and immediately following 
the departure of the Old Vic com- 
pany for its home ground after its 
sensational performances at the Cen- 
tury Theatre— the Theatre Guild 
and United Artists will bring to the 
City Centre the great British film of 
Henry V, with Laurence Olivier as 
actor, producer and director. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


IT IS salutary news that the Ballet 
Theatre, through termination of its 
association with S. Hurok, will no 
longer be billed as ‘the greatest in 
Russian ballet.’ It was a slogan that 
had come to have little relation to 
this group whose personnel and rep- 
ertory are almost entirely American. 
Even more significant in the change 
is the indication that ballet need no 
longer be considered an exotic im- 
portation in which, to be successful, 
a dancer was compelled to acquire 
a foreign name and accent. But at 
the same time to prove its interna- 
tional character the Ballet Theatre 
has gone to London to do ‘the sea- 
son’ at Covent Gorden—a true 
feather in the cap of this ambitious 


young group. 


a 

TO MATCH New York’s Katherine 
Dunham, Pearl Primus, Asadata 
Dafora and the other outstanding 
Negro dance leaders, London is 
currently host to Berto Pasuka, 26- 
year-old Jamaican who is presenting 
a group in four ballets at the Twen- 
tieth Century Theatre in Westbourne 
Grove. Based on West Indian char- 
acters and stories, the dances are 
entitled: ‘De Prophet,’ ‘They Came,’ 
“Market Day’ and ‘Aggrey.’ 


e 
JOHN VAN DRUTEN has been 
awarded this year’s Merit Medal 
and a cash prize of $500 by the 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters ‘for outstanding achievement in 
one of the art fields.’ The play- 
wright follows such distinguished 
previous recipients as Charles E. 
Burchfield for painting, Carl Milles 
for sculpture, Theodore Dreiser for 
fiction and W. H. Auden for poetry. 

_ © 
FIFTEEN crates of costumes worn 
in various films are on their way to 
Yugoslavia for use by the National 
Theatre in Belgrade. The Theatre 
was one of the first buildings bombed 
by the Nazis in their 1941 invasion. 
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whose funds raised during war time run 
into six figures, represents all the theatrical 
unions as well as management: it has a 
post-war planning committee, a veterans’ 
counselor and proposes to establish some 
advanced ‘refresher’ courses in the near 
future. The National Theatre Conference 
has a New York veterans’ consultant who 
specializes in advice to neophytes. Equity 
waives dues during the first year for its re- 
turning members if they fail to get a job 
during that time. 

All this is pleasant, but avoids the ex- 
perienced veteran’s pressing question: 
‘Counselors and courses are no substitute 
for jobs. How can I get back to work?’ The 
only fair reply is to point out the utter dis- 
parity between supply and demand for 
talent that existed before he went away, to 
call his attention to the Broadway play- 
bills showing that veterans are being ab- 
sorbed into casts wherever there are parts 
for them. In London stage people return- 
ing from the forces have taken matters into 
their own hands and have set up two new 
Sunday societies, the Reunion Theatre and 
the Forces Sunday Society, the former al- 
ready off to a flying start with And No 
Birds Sing by John Farnold, a Navy vet- 
eran. In New York less progress has been 
made in this direction, although the The- 
atre Chapter of the American Veterans 
Committee has announced plans for a 
Broadway revue, and several other projects 
are afoot. These plans, whenever bona fide, 
deserve support, although one may ques- 
tion their permanent value, set up as they 
would be on a principle of segregation of 
veterans —a principle which, it would 
seem, is the last that veterans wish the 
‘civilian world’ to follow. 








Broadway Bottleneck 


The Season in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE THEATRE is suffering from a strange disease. Slogan writers might 
dam it ‘hidden hunger,’ others attempting to describe its curious state 
might say that it is being strangled by its own success, choked to death 
in a Broadway bottleneck. For surely never has more money rattled into 
the box-office, never have more fantastic sums been spent and made on 
productions, never have there been longer runs nor more consistent sell- 
outs. Yet the theatre’s vital statistics show that the season hit a new low 
in the number of productions, that the quality of playwriting was too 
undistinguished to rate a Critics Circle prize, that plays winked in and 
out with lightning speed and that the acting, though uniformly compe- 
tent, was with few exceptions neither brilliant nor memorable — until 
the advent of the Old Vic Company chalked up a new high in ensemble 
performance and outstanding ability. 

One explanation for this paradox becomes clear when the geography 
of Broadway is explored. Every year the number of theatres decreases, 
while the number of people with money in their jeans who want to go to 
the theatre swells with the population and with the current wartime 
boom. There were only sixty openings this year compared to an average 
of eighty during the past five years, but these sixty had to crowd their 
way into such of the thirty-four available theatres as were not already 
occupied by long-run hits. These numbered a round dozen in October to 
which permanent backlog another ten or twelve have been added during 
the intervening months. No wonder plays move in and out of the remain- 
ing theatres with disconcerting celerity, while offerings of dubious staying 
power die quietly on the road. 

Once the box-office scales tip in a play’s favor, however, there seems 
no limit to the length of its run or the fantastic sums that can be rolled 
up on its ledger. Wars may come and go but Life With Father goes on 
forever. Oscar Serlin’s production of the Lindsay and Crouse dramatiza- 
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THEATRE ARTS 


tion of Clarence Day’s stories has occupied one of New York’s thirty- 
four theatres since November 1939 giving 2700 consecutive performances 
(as of April 18). The touring companies have rolled up over that number 
of showings, while two and a half million persons have enjoyed the Day 
family’s amiable vagaries, all this to the tune of $4,500,000 gross. It 
would be instructive — and undoubtedly misleading — to analyze the 
hold Life With Father has on the great American public. Does it indicate 
a predominant taste for family life — a symptom of that mother-fixation 
which has been so widely advertised and cultivated in the American 
scene? Life With Father is, of course, a mother play in spite of its name. 
It is Mother who does the living with Father and who pipes the tune for 
all. 1 Remember Mama is frankly a mother play with all the attendant 
tenderness and sentiment. John van Druten’s Mama is younger by five 
years than Lindsay’s and Crouse’s Father but it has elements of a like 
appeal and may last as long. By adding Elmer Rice’s Dream Girl to this 
group, Broadway is supplied with a domestic trio of Father, Mother and 
Daughter that should satisfy every home-loving sentimentalist. 

Though Dream Girl takes a few refreshing cracks at Mother, it is 
mainly concerned with the stuff that bobby-sox fantasies are made of 
and would seem at first sight to be too bathetic even for the tired business 
man at whose purse the theatre’s shafts are primarily aimed. But packed 
houses have found the sweetly silly musings of Mr. Rice’s heroine — es- 
pecially as portrayed by Mr. Rice’s charming young wife Betty Field — 
amply rewarding. Dream Girl joins Dear Ruth, her predecessor by a year, 
as Broadway’s contribution to the sunny side of American home life. 

These four plays would seem to prove that the best way to hold the 
stage in New York is to exploit the domestic formula. Being presumably 
a home-loving, law-abiding, somewhat puritanical citizenry we like to 
see these qualities glamourized on stage and screen and — endlessly and 
ad nauseam — over the radio. But fortunately for adult sanity, the the- 
atre is not so conscience-bound as the other two forms of entertainment. 
It can and does have its fling. Life With Father’s runner-up is The Voice 
of the Turtle whose theme of love quite unconfined is presented with 
such suavity and charm that it passes as the most domestic of comedies. 
John van Druten’s expert hand turned out this engaging trifle which 
continues to roll up fantastic grosses ($3,600,000 at the last reckoning 
for the New York production alone) and is making its way — in what 
reconditioned aspect, one wonders — to the screen. 
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Joining it for sophistication and expertness is this year’s O Mistress 
Mine by Terence Rattigan, which brings the Lunts back to Broadway 
in high good humor. The Rattigan comedy, first played by the Lunts 
in London while the war was still at its height, is the season’s peak for 
sheer brilliance and dexterity of performance. As long as Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt care to cavort through this bit of badinage, the box- 
office will be sold out and the customers satisfied. The puritans can 
console themselves for the enjoyment they derive from the writing and 
performance of these plays by the happy thought that marriage is just 
around the corner for both the young and the elderly pairs of lovers. 


The seamy as well as the sunny side of life also has its place behind 
the footlights, though with less tenacity — if long runs are the criterion. 
Only The Glass Menagerie, Tennessee Williams’ play of poignant mem- 
ories, has survived from last season and this is due to the brilliant acting 
of Laurette Taylor as well as to Williams’ sensitive writing. The present 
season has shown no comparable highlight but it has produced a dozen 
new plays that were thoroughly worthwhile even though only four could 
be rated as hits. Two major themes predominated in this group: race 
relations and post-war readjustment. 

The first play to deal with both these themes —which are inevitably 
interrelated — was Deep Are the Roots by Arnaud D’Usseau and James 
Gow. It opened early in the season and has been the only play on these 
important aspects of the national scene to survive. Lacking the deep 
feeling and basic understanding of such plays as Lillian Smith’s Strange 
Fruit or Robert Ardrey’s Jeb, it is more tightly constructed, more theatre- 
wise than the others. It makes frank use of the most melodramatic situ- 
ation possible to drive home a point which might be more convincingly 
discussed in everyday terms. Its authors are expert craftsmen with a 
remarkable gift for making exciting if not profound theatre out of current 
issues. Their treatment of Negro-white relations in this play, like their 
picture of the young Nazi mind in the earlier Tomorrow the World, is 
vivid and arresting. 

The war and post-war plays not concerned with the Negro fared 
badly, though they brought to the fore two new playwrights who should 
be heard from further. Harry Brown’s A Sound of Hunting was a deeply 
etched, slogging account of men at war which carried conviction through 
its dialogue and its creation of character and mood but never quite found 
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its spine as a play. Arthur Laurents’ Home of the Brave attacked the 
very difficult subject, ‘battle fatigue’ or war-induced psychosomatic con- 
ditions, as well as anti-Semitism — the two combined in a study of a 
young Jew’ who becomes paralyzed in action and is cured by a drug- 
assisted analysis. This unusual material was well handled though it 
bogged down on occasion through the sheer weight of too many lines 
of thought. 

Though neither play had a long run, there seems every reason to hope 
that the writers, learning from experience and from the first-rate direc- 
tion, acting and mounting that their plays received, will not allow the 
fact that only smash hits can survive in such a season as this to discourage 
them from further and more finished efforts. The other war plays that 
had definite merits but did not strike the box-office bull’s-eye were Robert 
Sherwood’s The Rugged Path, Irwin Shaw’s The Assassin and Maxwell 
Anderson’s Truckline Cafe, all of which have been discussed at length 
in these pages. They were not among their authors’ best plays but they 
had each some merits in writing, acting and production which made 
them stand far in advance of the run-of-the-mill nonsense that managed 
somehow to come to town in spite of theatre shortages and the high cost 
of living. 


The two American comedy hits of this season follow a pattern vastly 
different from last year’s successes. Anna Lucasta, still running after 
nearly two years, is a melodrama concerned with a predatory family, 
which gains much of its strength from the excellent performance of an 
all-Negro cast, while Harvey is an absurdity woven around the person- 
ality of a gentle drunk who finds solace in the companionship of an 
invisible rabbit and is also much indebted to its leading actors, Frank 
Fay and Josephine Hull, for its success. This year the comic muse has 
been politically-minded. She has betaken herself to Washington and 
found there food for two riotous satires. In State of the Union Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse hit another bull’s-eye which will undoubtedly 
tie up their own theatre until the next Presidential election, for the sub- 
ject of their wisecracking satire is the ‘processing’ of a stalwart and in 
the end recalcitrant piece of Presidential timber. Racketeering in business 
and politics is the theme of Born Yesterday by Garson Kanin, a swift- 
paced farce comedy in which two new comedians, Judy Holliday and 
Paul Douglas, shine. By way of contrast to these acid comments on po- 
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litical chicanery Emmet Lavery’s full-length portrait of the aging Justice 
Holmes, impersonated with loving care by Louis Calhern, shows a more 
dignified Washington as it is — or rather as it was in the days of the 
Great Dissenter. 

The most arresting play of the season was Katharine Cornell’s pro- 
duction of Jean Anouilh’s Antigone. The play represents so complete a 
break from the established formula of theatre, it is the product of an 
experience so remote from our own and expresses a point of view so alien, 
that it came (as Jean-Paul Sartre says elsewhere in this issue) as some- 
thing of a shock — not only to the critics but to the public. The shock, 
however, was salutary and exhilarating. Suddenly the theatre was at 
grips with certain realities behind the appearance of things. The result 
was startling, bitter, even cruel, but it added immensely to the stature of 
the theatre, proving it once more a place of action, of struggle, and not 
merely a cushioned couch. 


Not to be outdone by newcomers, Shakespeare and Shaw made suc- 
cessful bids for the season’s honors, Shaw with a long run of Pygmalion 
under the aegis of Theatre Incorporated, with Gertrude Lawrence and 
Raymond Massey in the cast, and a short run of Candida, alternating 
with Antigone, produced by Katharine Cornell. Shakespeare was repre- 
sented until the spring, mainly by Maurice Evans’ uninspired but popu- 
lar Hamlet. In May the Bard’s own Old Vic Theatre Company came to 
New York from London for six weeks of spectacular success with Lau- 
rence Olivier and Ralph Richardson playing the leads in Henry IV, 
Parts I and II — and in Oedipus, The Critic and Uncle Vanya. 

It is not only the long-run straight plays — seven from last year, at 
least five from this — that cause the Broadway housing crisis. Musical 
comedies which make up more than a third of New York’s theatrical 
fare have a habit of settling down in semi-permanence right where the 
traffic is thickest. Oklahoma!, second only to Life With Father, leads the 
way in longevity, chalking up such a record for long runs, money earned 
and numbers of people served that it may well be described, again like 
Life With Father, as a sort of permanent American institution. During 
its four years at the St. James Theatre it has never played to an empty 
seat, over 1,960,000 people have seen it in New York alone and almost as 
many west of the Hudson; it had grossed over $5,000,000 in New York 
and over $4,300,000 on the road by the time it rounded its fourth year on 
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April 1. The Theatre Guild can look with complacency on this achieve- 
ment, for Oklahoma! is a fresh, gay and original work, marking a long 
stride forward. in the art of the musical play, in a form of theatre that has 
its roots well planted both in the American soil and in the American the- 
atrical tradition. 

With Oklahoma!, and Carousel rolling into its second year and re- 
ceiving as a birthday present the only award, a Special Citation, granted 
by the Critics Circle this year, Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II achieve a unique prominence in the theatrical scene. They are 
co-authors of these two hits, co-producers of J Remember Mama and 
Irving Berlin’s Annie Get Your Gun and half of them (Hammerstein) is 
producer of the immensely successful revival of Show Boat (of which Mr. 
Hammerstein is also co-author). These two theatre magicians account 
by the excellence of their productions for the long-term tie-up of five out 
of Broadway’s thirty-four theatres. 

The spring season saw no less than three new musical openings, with 
one more in the offing ready to come in. To last year’s Follow the Girls, 
Bloomer Girl and Song of Norway (and of course the aforementioned 
Oklahoma!, Carousel) were successfully added during the winter a re- 
vival of The Red Mill (as well as the reissued Show Boat) , the sprightly 
and satiric Billion Dollar Baby, by the same group that created On the 
Town (but with Morton Gould for the score) ; Are You With It?, the 
carnival rigadoon; Lute Song, which is more a play, or pageant, with 
music than a musical show and Three to Make Ready, the first variety 
show of the season. This last, the third Nancy Hamilton concoction, pro- 
duced by Stanley Gilkey and Barbara Payne, brings Ray Bolger back to 
Broadway in a series of inimitable numbers which are in themselves 
enough to make an evening’s entertainment. His sentimentally reminis- 
cent soft-shoe routine, his rowdy rifle drill, his riotous take-off on the ball- 
room dancer were the most rewarding moments in a show that falls below 
Miss Hamilton’s usual standard, though Brenda Forbes, particularly in 
that familiar but ever-diverting number in which she attempts to unravel 
the plot of Wagner’s ‘Ring,’ was in good form. 

St. Louis Woman comes to town with an all-Negro cast under the 
sponsorship of Edward Gross and bids fair to remain for some time, for, 
though Arna Bontemps’ and Countee Cullen’s book occasionally over- 
weighs Harold Arlen’s score and though some of Rouben Mamoulian’s 
directorial gambits have become stereotyped, the show is full of gusto and 
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ANNIE GET YOUR GUN 

Ethel Merman swept into town at the tag-end of the season on a two-wheeled 
contraption devised for her by Jo Mielziner. She had been absent from Manhattan 
since she offered Something for the Boys in 1943. This time the deep-throated 
comedienne sings the music and lyrics of Irving Berlin and shoots her way through 
the role of that sharpshooting lady, Annie Oakley, created by those veteran musi- 
cal-comedy writers, Herbert and Dorothy Fields 
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CALL ME MISTER, a brisk, youthful musical revue, with Betty Garrett in the 
lead, brightened the twilight of the current season with cheerful dancing by Bill 
Callahan (above) and a number of very funny sketches built around the returning 
G.L., including a satire on the movie conception of the Air Corps (below). 
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vigor. Lemuel Ayers’ costumes and settings — the period is the late 
eighteen-nineties — are full of color, wit and style and the cast, from the 
Nicholas Brothers who play two rival jockeys to the pairs of high-stepping 
cakewalkers, is excellent. The show brings to the musical-comedy stage 
the curious, individual charm of Pearl Bailey’s singing, a delight enjoyed 
by frequenters of night clubs but not heard before on Broadway. Her 
subtle rhythms and muted syncopations as displayed in “Legalize My 
Name’ and in ‘A Woman’s Prerogative’ are high points in a pleasant 
evening. 


Equally engaging in a different way is the Melvyn Douglas-Herman 
Levin offering, Call Me Mister, an ex-G.I. show which brings back to 
Broadway such old hands as Harold Rome in charge of music and lyrics, 
Lehman Engel as music director, Betty Garrett of Meet the People fame 
and a number of other familiar performers who have been occupied else- 
where these last years. Jules Munshin, the leading comedian, has done 
most of his theatre work in uniform, beginning with an appearance in 
John Golden’s Army Play by Play and going on to the touring This Is the 
Army and Winged Victory. The boys and girls of the show are all ex-G.I. 
and the production has a casual cheer, a pleasant, informal good humor 
that suits the occasion well. It also boasts an outstanding song in ‘Goin’ 
Home Train,’ a riotous skit which is a take-off on Air Corps films and 
several comic patter songs involving Betty Garrett, Harry Clark, Chand- 
ler Cowles and Jules Munshin. With Annie Get Your Gun, Irving Ber- 
lin’s new musical produced by Rodgers and Hammerstein, with Ethel 
Merman as the unbeatable sharp-shooter, the roster of current hit-musi- 
cals rises to twelve. Add thirteen ‘straight’ hits to the number and only 
nine theatres are left for newcomers. Someone will have to build new 


theatres or recapture some old ones if new blood is to be kept circulating 
in the theatre veins next year. 
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Forgers of Myths 


The Young Playwrights of France 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


ie READING the newspaper reviews of Katharine Cornell’s production of 
Jean Anouilh’s Antigone, I had the impression that the play had cre- 
ated a certain amount of discomfort in the minds of the New York drama 
critics. Many expressed surprise that such an ancient myth should be 
staged at all. Others reproached Antigone with being neither alive nor 
credible, with not having what, in theatre jargon, is called ‘character.’ 
The misunderstanding, I believe, was due to the fact that the critics 
were not informed of what many young authors in France — each along 
differing lines and without concerted aim — are attempting to do. 

There has been a great deal of discussion in France about ‘a return 
to tragedy,’ about the ‘rebirth of the philosophic play.’ The two labels 
are confusing and they should both be rejected. Tragedy is, for us, an 
historic phenomenon which flourished between the sixteenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries; we have no desire to begin that over again. Nor are we 
anxious to produce philosophic plays, if by that is meant works deliber- 
ately intended to set forth on the stage the philosophy of Marx, St. 
Thomas or existentialism. Nevertheless there is some truth attached to 
these two labels: in the first place, it is a fact that we are less concerned 
with making innovations than with returning to a tradition; it is likewise 
true that the problems we wish to deal with in the theatre are very dif- 
ferent from those we habitually dealt with before 1940. 

The theatre, as conceived of in the period between the two world 
wars, and as it is perhaps still thought of in the United States today, is 
a theatre of characters. The analysis of characters and their confronta- 
tion was the theatre’s chief concern. The so-called ‘situations’ existed 
only for the purpose of throwing the characters into clearer relief. The 
best plays in this period were psychological studies of a coward, a liar, 
an ambitious man or a frustrated one. Occasionally a playwright made 
an effort to outline the workings of a passion — usually love — or to 
analyze an inferiority complex. 
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Judged by such principles Anouilh’s Antigone is not a character at 
all. Nor is she simply a peg on which to hang a passion calculated to 
develop along the approved lines of whatever psychology might be in 
style. She represents a naked will, a pure, free choice; in her there is no 
distinguishing between passion and action. The young playwrights of 
France do not believe that men share a ready-made ‘human nature’ 
which may alter under the impact of a given situation. They do not think 
that individuals can be seized with a passion or a mania which can be 
explained purely on the grounds of heredity, environment and situations. 
What is universal, to their way of thinking, is not nature but the situa- 
tions in which man finds himself; that is, not the sum total of his psycho- 
logical traits but the limits which enclose him on all sides. 

For them man is not to be defined as a ‘reasoning animal,’ or a ‘social’ 
one, but as a free being, entirely indeterminate, who must choose his own 
being when confronted with certain necessities, such as being already 
committed in a world full of both threatening and favorable factors 
among other men who have made their choices before him, who have 
decided in advance the meaning of those factors. He is faced with the 
necessity of having to work and die, of being hurled into a life already 
complete which yet is his own enterprise and in which he can never have 
a second chance; where he must play his cards and take risks no matter 
what the cost. That is why we feel the urge to put on the stage certain 
situations which throw light on the main aspects of the condition of man 
and to have the spectator participate in the free choice which man makes 
in these situations. 

Thus, Anouilh’s Antigone may have seemed abstract because she was 
not portrayed as a young Greek princess, formed by certain influences 
and some ghastly memories, but rather as a free woman without any 
features at all until she chooses them for herself in the moment when she 
asserts her freedom to die despite the triumphant tyrant. Similarly, when 
the burgomaster of Vauxelles in Simone de Beauvoir’s Les Bouches 
Inutiles has to decide whether to save his beleaguered town by cutting 
off half its citizens (women, children and old men) or to risk making 
them all perish in an effort to save them all, we do not care whether he 
is sensual or cold, whether he has an Oedipus complex or whether he is 
of an irritable or jolly disposition. No doubt if he is rash or incautious, 
vain or pusillanimous he will make the wrong decision. But we are not 
interested in arranging in advance the motivations or reasons which will 
inevitably force his choice. Rather, we are concerned in presenting the 
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anguish of a man who is both free and full of good will, who in all sin- 
cerity is trying to find out the side he must take, and who knows that 
when he chooses the lot of others he is at the same time choosing his own 
pattern of behavior and is deciding once and for all whether he is to be a 
tyrant or a democrat. 

If one of us happens to present character on the boards it is only for 
the purpose of getting rid of it at once. For instance, Caligula, at the 
outset of Albert Camus’ play of that name, has a character. One is led 
to believe he is gentle and well-behaved, and no doubt he actually is both. 
But that gentleness and that modesty suddenly melt away in the face of 
the prince’s horrifying discovery of the world’s absurdity. From then on 
he will choose to be the man to persuade other men of that absurdity, 
and the play becomes only the story of how he carries out his purpose. 

A man who is free within the circle of his own situations, who chooses, 
whether he wishes to or not, for everyone else when he chooses for him- 
self — that is the subject-matter of our plays. As a successor to the theatre 
of characters we want to have a theatre of situation ; our aim is to explore 
all the situations that are most common to human experience, those 
which occur at least once in the majority of lives. The people in our plays 
will be distinct from one another — not as a coward is from a miser or a 
miser from a brave man, but rather as actions are divergent or clashing, 
as right may conflict with right. In this it may well be said that we derive 
from the Corneillean tradition. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, why we are not greatly concerned 
with psychology. We are not searching for the right ‘word’ which will 
suddenly reveal the whole unfolding of a passion, nor yet the ‘act’ which 
will seem most lifelike and inevitable to the audience. For us psychology 
is the most abstract of the sciences because it studies the workings of our 
passions without plunging them back into their true human surroundings, 
without their background of religious and moral values, the taboos and 
commandments of society, the conflicts of nations and classes, of rights, 
of wills, of actions. For us a man is a whole enterprise in himself. And 
passion is a part of that enterprise. 

In this we return to the concept of tragedy as the Greeks saw it. For 
them, as Hegel has shown, passion was never a simple storm of sentiment 
but fundamentally always the assertion of a right. The fascism of Creon, 
the stubbornness of Antigone for Sophocles and Anouilh, the madness of 
Caligula for Camus, are at one and the same time transports of feeling 
which have their origin deep within us and expressions of impregnable 
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CALIGULA in Albert Camus’ drama of the Roman Emperor was played in Paris 
by Gerard Philippe, who here assumes a stylized disguise as Venus. The play has 
been translated by Harold Bromley for fall production in New York. 
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GASTON BATY, who revived Alfred de Musset’s Lorenzaccio at his Théatre 
Montparnasse in Paris this season, returns to the theatrical hmelight with a spec- 
tacularly sumptuous production costumed by Marie-Héléne Daste. Above, Alex- 
andre Rignault is seen as the Duc de Médicis and Hubert Prelier as the Cardinal. 
The title role is enacted by Marguerite Jamois. 
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will which are affirmations of systems of values and rights such as the 
rights of citizenship, the rights of the family, individual ethics, collective 
ethics, the right to kill, the right to reveal to human beings their pitiable 
condition and so forth. We do not reject psychology, that would be ab- 
surd: we integrate life. 

For fifty years one of the most celebrated subjects for dissertation in 
France has been formulated as follows: ‘Comment on La Bruyére’s 
saying: Racine draws man as he is; Corneille, as he should be.’ We be- 
lieve the statement should be reversed. Racine paints psychologic man, 
he studies the mechanics of love, of jealousy in an abstract, pure way; 
that is, without ever allowing moral considerations or human will to 
deflect the inevitability of their evolution. His dramatis persone are only 
creatures of his mind, the end results of an intellectual analysis. Corneille, 
on the other hand, showing will at the very core of passion, gives us back 
man in all his complexity, in his complete reality. 

The young authors I am discussing take their stand on Corneille’s 
side. For them the theatre will be able to present man in his entirety only 
in proportion to the theatre’s willingness to be moral. By that we do not 
mean that it should put forward examples illustrating the rules of de- 
poriment or the practical ethics taught to children, but rather that the 
study of the conflict of characters should be replaced by the presentation 
of the conflict of rights. It was not a question of the opposition of char- 
acter between a Stalinist and a Trotskyite; it was not in their characters 
that an anti-Nazi of 1933 clashed with an S.S. guard; the difficulties in 
international politics do not derive from the characters of the men lead- 
ing us; the strikes in the United States do not reveal conflicts of character 
between industrialists and workers. In each case it is, in the final analysis 
and in spite of divergent interests, the system of values, of ethics and of 
concepts of man which are lined up against each other. 

Therefore, our new theatre definitely has drawn away from the so- 
called ‘realistic theatre’ because ‘realism’ has always offered plays made 
up of stories of defeat, laissez-faire and drifting; it has always preferred 
to show how external forces batter a man to pieces, destroy him bit by 
bit, and ultimately make of him a weathervane turning with every change 
of wind. But we claim for ourselves the true realism because we know it is 
impossible, in everyday life, to distinguish between fact and right, the 
real from the ideal, psychology from ethics. 

This theatre does not give its support to any one ‘thesis’ and is not 
inspired by any preconceived idea. All it seeks to do is to explore the 
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state of man in its entirety and to present to the modern man a portrait 
of himself, his problems, his hopes and his struggles. We believe our 
theatre would betray its mission if it portrayed individual personalities, 
even if they were as universal types as a miser, a misanthrope, a deceived 
husband, because, if it is to address the masses, the theatre must speak in 
terms of their most general preoccupations, dispelling their anxieties in 
the form of myths which anyone can understand and feel deeply. 


My first experience in the theatre was especially fortunate. When I 
was a prisoner in Germany in 1940, I wrote, staged and acted in a Christ- 
mas play which, while pulling wool over the eyes of the German censor 
by means of simple symbols, was addressed to my fellow-prisoners. ‘This 
drama, biblical in appearance only, was written and put on by a prisoner, 
was acted by prisoners in scenery painted by prisoners; it was aimed ex- 
clusively at prisoners (so much so that I have never since then permitted 
it to be staged or even printed) and it addressed them on the subject of 
their concerns as prisoners. No doubt it was neither a good play nor well- 
acted: the work of an amateur, the critics would say, a product of special 
circumstances. Nevertheless, on this occasion, as I addressed my comrades 
across the footlights, speaking to them of their state as prisoners, when I 
suddenly saw them so remarkably silent and attentive, I realized what 
theatre ought to be —a great collective, religious phenomenon. 

To be sure, I was, in this case, favored by special circumstances; it 
does not happen every day that your public is drawn together by one 
great common interest, a great loss or a great hope. As a rule, an audience 
is made up of the most diverse elements: a big business man sits beside 
a traveling salesman or a professor, a man next to a woman, and each is 
subject to his own particular preoccupations. Yet this situation is a chal- 
lenge to the playwright: he must create his public, he must fuse all the 
disparate elements in the auditorium into a single unity by awakening in 
the recesses of their spirits the things which all men of a given epoch and 
community care about. 

This does not mean that our authors intend to make use of symbols in 
the sense that symbols are the expression either indirect or poetic of a 
reality one either cannot or will not grasp directly. We would feel a pro- 
found distaste today for representing happiness as an elusive bluebird, as 
Maeterlinck did. Our times are too austere for child’s play of that sort. 
Yet if we reject the theatre of symbols we still want ours to be one 
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of myths; we want to attempt to show the public the great myths of death, 
exile, love. The characters in Albert Camus’ Le Malentendu are not 
symbols, they are flesh and blood: a mother and a daughter, a son who 
comes back from a long journey; their tragic experiences are complete in 
themselves. And yet they are mythical in the sense that the misunder- 
standing which separates them can serve as the embodiment of all mis- 
understandings which separate man from himself, from the world, from 
other men. 

The French public makes no mistake about this, as has been proved by 
the discussions engendered by certain plays. With Les Bouches Inutiles, 
for instance, criticism was not confined to discussing the story of the play 
which was based on actual events that took place frequently in the Middle 
Ages: it recognized in the play a condemnation of fascist procedures. 
The communists, on the other hand, saw in it a condemnation of their 
own procedures: “The conclusion,’ so they said in their newspapers, ‘is 
couched in terms of petty bourgeois idealism. All useless mouths should 
have been sacrificed to save the city.’ Anouilh also stirred up a storm of 
discussion with Antigone, being charged on the one hand with being a 
Nazi, on the other with being an anarchist. Such violent reactions prove 
that our plays are reaching the public just where it is important that it 
should be reached. 

Yet these plays are austere. To begin with, since the situation is what 
we care about above all, our theatre shows it at the very point where it 
is about to reach its climax. We do not take time out for learned research, 
we feel no need of registering the imperceptible evolution of a character 
or a plot: one does not reach death by degrees, one is suddenly confronted 
with it — and if one approaches politics or love by slow degrees, then 
acute problems, arising suddenly, call for no progression. By taking our 
dramatis persone and precipitating them, in the very first scene, into 
the highest pitch of their conflicts we turn to the well-known pattern of 
classic tragedy, which always seizes upon the action at the very moment 
it is headed for catastrophe. 

Our plays are violent and brief, centered around one single event; 
there are few players and the story is compressed within a short space of 
time, sometimes only a few hours. As a result they obey a kind of ‘rule of 
the three unities,’ which has been only a little rejuvenated and modified. 
A single set, a few entrances, a few exits, intense arguments among the 
characters who defend their individual rights with passion — this is what 
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sets our plays at a great distance from the brilliant fantasies of Broadway. 
Yet some of them find that their austerity and intensity have not lacked 
appreciation in Paris. Whether New York will like them is a question. 

Since it is their aim to forge myths, to project for the audience an 
enlarged and enhanced image of its own sufferings, our playwrights turn 
their backs on the constant preoccupation of the realists, which is to 
reduce as far as possible the distance which separates the spectator from 
the spectacle. In 1942, in Gaston Baty’s production of The Taming of 
the Shrew, there were steps going from the stage to the auditorium so 
that certain characters could go down among the orchestra seats. We are 
very far away from such concepts and methods. To us a play should not 
seem too familiar. Its greatness derives from its social and, in a certain 
sense, religious functions: it must remain a rite; even as it speaks to the 
spectators of themselves it must do it in a tone and with a constant reserve 
of manner which, far from breeding familiarity, will increase the distance 
between play and audience. 


That is why one of our problems has been to search out a style of 
dialogue which, while utterly simple and made up of words on everyone’s 
lips, will still preserve something of the ancient dignity of our tongue. We 
have all barred from our plays the digressions, the set speeches and what 
we in France like to call the ‘poésie de réplique’ ; all this chit-chat debases 
a language. It seems to us that we shall recapture a little of the pomp of 
ancient tragedies if we practise the most rigorous economy of words. As 
for me, in Morts Sans Sépulture, my latest play, I did not deny myself the 
use of familiar turns of phrase, swear-words, even slang, whenever I felt 
that such speech was germane to the characters. But I did attempt to 
preserve, through the pace of the dialogue, an extreme conciseness of 
statement — ellipses, brusque interruptions, a sort of inner tension in the 
phrases which at once set them apart from the easy-going sound of every- 
day talk. Camus’ style in Caligula is different in kind but it is magnifi- 
cently sober and taut. Simone de Beauvoir’s language in Les Bouches 
Inutiles is so stripped that it is sometimes accused of dryness. 

Dramas which are short and violent, sometimes reduced to the dimen- 
sions of a single long act (Antigone lasts an hour and a half, my own 
play, Huis-Clos, an hour and twenty minutes without intermission), 
dramas entirely centered on one event — usually a conflict of rights, 
bearing on some very general situation — written in a sparse, extremely 
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THE WISTFUL young actors above are Lise Topart and Michel Francois, shown 
in a scene from Madame Simone’s Rosiers Blancs at the Théatre des Mathurins in 
Paris. The cast also includes Marie Daems and Marcel Herrand. 
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MARGUERITE MORENO (second from left) in the white face of 2 clown and 
the saucer eyes of an owl, as she appears in La Folle de Chaillot, surrounded by the 


three other madwomen — from Passy (played by Mayenne ), from Saint-Sulpice 


Raymone }, from Concorde (Lucienne Bogaert). It is Mme. Moreno who, in the 
play, gets rid of the big-business crooks by locking them up in the sewers. 
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tense style, with a small cast not presented for their individual characters 
but thrust into a conjunction where they are forced to make a choice — 
in brief this is the theatre, austere, moral, mythic and ceremonial in 
aspect, which has given birth to new plays in Paris during the occupa- 
tion and especially since the end of the war. They correspond to the needs 
of a people exhausted but tense, for whom liberation has not meant a 
return to abundance and who can live only with the utmost economy. 

The very severity of these plays is in keeping with the severity of 
French life; their moral and metaphysical topics reflect the preoccupa- 
tion of a nation which must at one and the same time reconstruct and 
recreate and which is searching for new principles. Are they the product 
of local circumstances or can their very austerity of form enable them to 
reach a wider public in more fortunate countries? This is a question 
we must ask ourselves frankly before we try to transplant them. 


The Scenic Season 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


NE of the principal excellences of the American theatre is regularly 
O reputed to be the work of its scenic designers. Their settings shine 
out like good deeds in the naughty world of second-rate playwrights, 
avaricious managers, indifferent actors and an unknowing public. Or so 
we are led to believe, and THEATRE ARTS has been loud in singing their 
praises over the years. 

At the end of the season it might be well to glance back over the past 
months and summarize the contribution of the brotherhood of painters, 
decorators and paperhangers to Manhattan playgoers’ delight. A study 
of the drama critics’ reports on that contribution elicits little, for the aisle- 
seat holders obviously are unprepared and make no attempt to subject 
designers’ work to anything like the criticism it deserves. When the critics 
like the scenery, they say so, using adjectives like “handsome, ‘satisfying,’ 
‘beautiful,’ ‘eye-filling.” When they do not like it, or when they fail to 
notice it at all, they make no attempt to explain why and are usually 
simply silent on the subject. 
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Partly, I believe, as a result of this lack of critical appraisal, stage de- 
signers have become careless. It used to be they who needled producers 
and directors into matching their originality and beauty with productions 
deserving of the kind of scenery that Robert Edmond Jones, say, or Nor- 
man Bel Geddes or Lee Simonson would provide for a Mourning Becomes 
Electra or a Hamlet or a Liliom. Now, whatever the reason, they are 
content to imitate their own best efforts. None of the established designers 
has this season exceeded his previous standards; no newcomer has arisen 
seriously to challenge the older generation. In the last five to ten years 
one seeks in vain to find traces of even a new ‘trend.’ 

As a designer temporarily exploring other approaches to the theatre, 
it seems to the writer that the realistic tradition of playwriting is now so 
firmly entrenched in the American theatre that our designers have next 
to no opportunity to advance into new paths. To castigate the designer 
for fulfilling the terms of his assignment is like complaining because Ralph 
Kirkpatrick’s harpsichord does not sound like Cy Walters’ piano. The 
trouble is really with the terms of the assignment. Yet it seems valid to 
point out that stage designers had an opportunity, when the war created 
a scarcity of the old materials and a consequent skyrocketing of their 
cost, to strike boldly out in discovery of new materials and a new way to 
clothe a play. That they disregarded the opportunity and fell back on 
doing the same old thing in the same old way the current season amply 
proves. 

The outstanding scenic accomplishment of the year, judged by the 
amount of critical acclaim it received, was Rovert Edmond Jones’ de- 
signs for Lute Song. Possessed of Mr. Jones’ infallibly perfect proportions, 
his purity of line, his elegant symmetry and inhabited by a cast costumed 
with sumptuous and colorful oriental opulence, Lute Song was indeed 
‘handsome’ and ‘eye-filling.’ But the student of Mr. Jones’ work over the 
past twenty-five seasons would be apt to recognize the hallmarks of his 
style established in The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife and continu- 
ously repeated over the years: for example, the monochromatic use of a 
beautifully textured gray background with accents of black, scarlet, sil- 
ver and gold and glimpses of azure sky. The solution of the problem was 
the same in general plan as Lee Simonson’s for the multi-scened Marco 
Millions, with its inner proscenium framing a low platform; the same as 
Claude Bragdon’s unit settings for Shakespeare. Lute Song, in other 
words, was a restatement of the formalistic pattern invented by Jones 
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and his school in the 1920’s. To see it was to revive with nostalgia the 
impression evoked by the best scenery of two decades ago. 

The dean of American designers was represented by this single play. 
Others of his colleagues were more prolific: Jo Mielziner, Howard Bay 
and Raymond Sovey each had half a dozen productions or more to his 
credit. 

Of Mr. Sovey’s realistic backgrounds for State of the Union, The 
Mermaids Singing, Therese, Apple of His Eye, The Rich Full Life, it 
need only be said that he literally fulfilled the requirements of a series of 
literally-minded playwrights. The excellence of American scene design 
cannot be said to rest on the parlors, bedrooms and baths provided by Mr. 
Sovey’s ruler and compass any more than the enduring merit of the 
American stage can be said to depend upon the unimaginative plays for 
which he was called upon to provide such suitably unimaginative decor. 

Both Mr. Bay and Mr. Mielziner provided settings for musicals as 
well as dramas, and a comparison of the works of each in the musical 
field as opposed to the straight play tends to confirm the opinion occa- 
sionally expressed that the American musical comedy today draws forth 
the most lively creative activity in our theatre. If Mr. Bay’s scenery for 
Marinka, Polonaise, Show Boat lacked something in surety of taste and 
subtlety of color, there was at least more originality displayed than Deep 
Are the Roots and Woman Bites Dog called forth. 

Mr. Mielziner has not this season surpassed the lyrical ecstasy of his 
Winterset, Romeo and Fuliet or of some of his early works like The Affairs 
of Anatol. Dream Girl, much commended for its designs by the press, 
presented a fascinating technical problem, involving dozens of five-second 
changes, which the designer solved masterfully but without contributing 
any memorable atmosphere appropriate to the constant juxtaposition of 
dream world and workaday world called for in Mr. Rice’s drama. The 
Rugged Path also required technical ingenuity ; for it Mr. Mielziner pro- 
vided scenery in the tradition of his The Women, a series of realistically 
executed vignettes. Jeb offered Mr. Mielziner his best opportunity and 
his settings for it were vivid and dramatic, albeit somewhat too heavily 
upholstered in velour and at times bordering on the musical comedy in 
feeling. 

Jo Mielziner, Donald Oenslager, Oliver Smith and Lemuel Ayers 
were all at their best this season in the musical field. Mr. Mielziner’s 
designs for Annie Get Your Gun and Windy City, Mr. Oenslager’s sets 
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for Three to Make Ready, Mr. Smith’s for Billion Dollar Baby and Mr. 
Ayers’ for St. Louis Woman are outstanding contributions to the scenic 
season (in Ayers’ and Smith’s cases their only work to be seen on Broad- 
way). These musicals called for wit, charm, color, theatricality, techni- 
cal flexibility, and to each the respective designer brought a strong sense 
of individual style. St. Louis Woman was no better, it is true, than Mr. 
Ayers’ Oklahoma! or Bloomer Girl; Billion Dollar Baby offered nothing 
that Mr. Smith had not already displayed in On the Town last year with 
equal effectiveness; Mr. Mielziner had long ago shown his mastery of 
musical-comedy design in IJ Married an Angel and On Your Toes, which 
this season’s decor equals if it does not surpass. 

Other veteran designers such as Stewart Chaney, Boris Aronson, 
George Jenkins, Albert Johnson were commissioned for various and sun- 
dry oddments. Mr. Chaney’s really excellent sense of period and his tal- 
ent as a rococo painter were given scope in The Winter’s Tale, for which 
he provided backgrounds in a style that combined reminiscences of the 
late Rex Whistler’s with those of the Berman-Bérard neo-neoclassical. 
Dunnigan’s Daughter and A Foy Forever gave him less scope. Mr. Aron- 
son proved once again that he can wield an impressionistic brush in a 
realistic world by his warmly atmospheric interiors for The Assassin. 
Mr. Jenkins provided Strange Fruit with a series of settings left over from 
his I Remember Mama period. Mr. Johnson gave distinction to Live 
Life Again by his cold brown, blue and gray formalized backgrounds 
reminiscent of American primitives. 

From among the newcomers, who are seldom, it is true, given real 
opportunities at first to spread themselves, Ralph Alswang’s settings for 
Home of the Brave stood out. They were imaginative in their use of shapes 
and contours, evocative of the color and heat of the Pacific islands and 
flexibly workable. 
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THE MEDIUM DESIGN BY OLIVER SMITH 


Gian-Carlo Menotti, who composed the short operas, Amelia Goes to the Ball and 
The Old Maid and the Thief, has written his first full-length music-drama, T he 
Medium, which was commissioned by the Juilliard School in New York and given 
its initial presentation at the Brander Matthews Theatre of Columbia University 
in May. The composer directed and Oliver Smith provided the setting reproduced 
above. This sketch and the drawings on the succeeding pages are typical of the 
efforts made by designers, whenever they can, to break away from the literal repre- 
sentation of background which the usual realistic drama forces upon them. Opera, 
classical drama, musical comedy afford such opportunities. Mr. Smith’s sketch at 
first glance suggests a kinship to surrealism; closer examination reveals that it ful- 
fills all the requirements of a realistic set reduced to a suggestive impression. 
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The Dark Brown Taste 


The Films in Review 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


UPPOSE you go to visit a friend. You know that he has a warm heart 
S and is kind to animals, that his sense of humor is infectious, his pro- 
fessional skill beyond compare. But when you enter his house you find to 
your dismay that his walls are festooned with second-rate art: romantic 
scenes of white doves against lush blue backgrounds; vapid landscapes; 
valentine motifs, complete with lace cutouts, tinsel stars and hearts of 
assorted sizes. You discover that his furniture is carelessly assembled with 
little regard for harmony or any other concern except to fill space. You 
would not therefore cease to love the man, to laugh at his jokes or admire 
his skill; but you would have to admit with regret that his taste is de- 
plorable. 

On similar internal evidence, this is the reluctant conclusion of a 
visitor to Make Mine Music, Walt Disney’s latest full-length animated 
sound film. Here in eighty-five-minute array is a summary of Mr. Dis- 
ney’s qualities — his virtues and his faults — all spread out in panorama. 
It may seem petulant to complain of faltering taste in a man who has 
talked through his art to the peoples of the world and made them under- 
stand; but that is to underestimate the word. For taste is one of the few 
indispensables in the artist’s make-up; it can mark the difference between 
the great and the merely talented. An unerring sense of fitness, it is both 
a guide and a discipline. Tastes may vary but taste does not. 

It is not only, nor chiefly, Walt Disney’s choice of tawdry and senti- 
mental subjects that raises the question of taste. Even more it is the direc- 
tion in which he is choosing to push out the boundaries of his medium. 
Once Walt Disney created a world, a sprightly wonderland of magic, 
fantasy and great good humor. His world, like that of a child, was 
peopled with miracles. No object was so inanimate but that Disney’s pen 
might jog it into spirited action; no creature was so immutable but that 
it might be transformed into something quite different by the alchemy 
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of Disney’s touch. At his best he distilled the essence of his subjects and 
their characteristic movement, and by separating his art from the local 
and specific he made it accessible to the broadest reaches of humanity. 
It was a self-contained world that ruled out all others from the moment 
the Disney trademark appeared on the screen. It was a children’s world 
translated, for once, into terms that all but the most unregenerate adults 
could understand. 

Then came the period of experiment and growth, the attempt to ex- 
plore and increase the possibilities of the medium. It is difficult to re- 
member that Walt Disney’s cartoons originally existed without color or 
sound, so firmly are these strands interwoven today in the web of his 
creation. Experiments conducted with Leopold Stokowski at the time of 
Fantasia broadened the range of sound recording; research for Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs increased the illusion of depth. Each of 
these innovations brought new scope to the field. But meanwhile another 
temptation was too insistent to be disregarded: it was the impulse to see 
what the medium could be made to do, not to increase its expressive 
powers but simply for the sake of the feat itself. Technological improve- 
ments became such that the studio could, if it wanted, reproduce a scene 
so much like a photograph that one could hardly be told from the other. 
(But who cares to see a naturalistic replica of a bird sliding down to 
earth on the wind— as one can in Make Mine Music — when one 
might instead be treated to an artist’s vision of the flight, abstracting at 
once the essence of the movement and the artist’s comment upon it?) Ani- 
mated figures could be made to appear in the same frames with real-life 
actors. (But who cares to sit through a piece of camera trickery that dis- 
torts the movement and falsifies the scale of both actors and drawings — 
as it did in The Three Caballeros — without enhancing the charm or 
effectiveness of either?) On the sound track one voice could be so ampli- 
fied and re-recorded that it would appear to be a chorus of one hundred 
— as it isin Make Mine Music. (But who cares? ) 

It is Disney’s excursions down such blind alleys as these that send his 
admirers into constant flurries of dismay. Experiment is admirable; an 
art form lives only as long as it grows and changes. But the growth must 
be organic, the changes written in the nature of the medium, or the artist 
betrays his own art. 

Make Mine Music is a variety show in ten episodes: ten short sub- 
jects thrown together with more regard for the variety than the show. 
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There is no attempt to bind the units together on the basis of style or 
some other ribbon of unity such as dignifies even so lavish a display as 
Vincente Minnelli’s Ziegfeld Follies. This whole is no more than the sum 
of its parts, but among the parts are several which rise to the zenith as 
surely as others descend to the nadir. Undoubted star of the occasion is 
the number entitled ‘After You’re Gone,’ presenting, on the sound track, 
Benny Goodman’s Quartet to the accompaniment, on the screen, of a 
giddy and fanciful romp among instruments and abstractions. Inspired 
by the Maestro’s masterful rendition of the sultry blues classic, the Dis- 
ney artisans have contrived a sly visualization of the music which is never 
so specific as to be dull nor so imitative as to be obvious. In certain de- 
vices such as the syncopated plop of a clarinet from one brightly colored 
disk to another, or the shimmering whirl of a fish above the flood in an 
airy musical interlude, the drawings have touched the spirit of the music 
with sorcery. 

There are other happy moments in Make Mine Music. ‘All the Cats 
Join In’ and ‘Casey at the Bat’ animate the human figure with more than 
ordinary success. The jitterbugs of the former and the baseball players 
and fans of the latter are no monuments of artistic invention; but they 
loom above Snow White and The Good Fairy by the measure that comic- 
strip drawings improve upon paper dolls. The jitterbugs in particular, 
with their outlandish dress, their rapid and angular movements, are 
likely subjects for Disney’s pen; here his shrewd observation of motion 
speeds to the climax when a delirious hepcat whirls his partner above his 
head with such rapidity that nothing remains of the partner but a cir- 
cular blur of color. ‘Peter and the Wolf’ provides most of the remaining 
gaiety, though the thanks here are due more to Prokofieff’s music and to 
Sterling Holloway’s disarmingly ingenuous narration than to any par- 
ticular invention on Disney’s part. 


What disgruntled male first invented the phrase: ‘A Woman’s Pic- 
ture’? And what foolish female compounded the felony by accepting its 
use to describe a film with a story more heartbreaking than breathtaking, 
and more moneymaking than either? To whatever obscurity one would 
like to consign that opprobrious phrase, it must be admitted that it comes 
in handy to describe such films as A Stolen Life and To Each His Own. 

Despite the fact that their methods are entirely different, these two 
pictures have more than a little in common. Each presents a woman in 
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considerable trouble brought on chiefly by her own folly. In each case 
the story problem is appreciably less interesting than the acting problem 
it presents to its star. Each film is more than usually painstaking as to 
production; each more than usually assured of success at the box-office. 

A Stolen Life is Bette Davis’ own production at Warner Brothers, 
and provides her with a dual role. It is the story of Kate and Patricia 
Bosworth (both played by Miss Davis), twin sisters who look alike but 
whose objectives are notably different — that is, until they converge 
upon the same man. When the opportunity emerges for the good sister 
Kate to impersonate the bad sister Pat (who has meanwhile married the 
man of their mutual choice) she accepts it, with ensuing complications 
which should not be too surprising under the circumstances. Because the 
problem itself is contrived beyond reasonable acceptance, the focus of 
interest is on Bette Davis’ impersonation of the two sisters. She performs 
the feat admirably. With only the barest reliance on externals, she has 
managed to convey the crisp superficiality of the one sister, the straight- 
forward and earthy quality of the other in clean-cut and intelligible 
terms. It is never the actress’ fault that the spectator fails to become in- 
volved in the story. 

The scriptwriters (screen play by Catherine Turney, adapted by 
Margaret Buell Wilder from a novel by Karel J. Benes) owe more of an 
accounting, for they have provided the cast with almost uniformly medi- 
ocre talk which is made to seem more so by Curtis Bernhardt’s porten- 
tous direction. The film has been paced approximately to the trot of a 
snail, and it appears as though every other line were preceded by a mo- 
ment of suggestive silence which inevitably makes the ensuing banality 
seem worse than it is. The director knows better how to draw telling 
qualities out of the scene itself. Set against the plushiest backgrounds of 
New York, Cape Cod and Boston, the canvas is in no sense realistic, yet 
in certain scenes — notably shots of a sailing village at night and a fog- 
bound lighthouse — he has suggested an atmosphere more penetrating 
than the climate of the plot. 

Mitchell Leisen, too, is skilled at recording the way things look; but 
he achieves his ends, unlike Mr. Bernhardt, by filling his canvas with a 
painstaking combination of authentic background and suggestive detail. 
In Paramount’s Jo Each His Own, which is currently bearing his im- 
print, the story ranges from Piersen Falls, USA, sometime before World 
War I, to London, New Year’s Eve, 1944. This not only gives Mr. Leisen 
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Supporting Bette Davis in the cast of A Stolen Life is Glenn Ford (with the star 
above ), shorn of the lean and hungry look of his pre-war days. As the young man 
beloved of twin sisters he bears his bewilderment calmly enough. Walter Brennan 
and Charles Ruggles are also to be seen in the Warner Brothers’ film, the one salty, 
the other kindly in roles which offer little chance to be more. Behind a heavy en- 
tanglement of beard, Dane Clark can be found impersonating a disgruntled genius. 
Since the character of Karnok serves no discernible function in the story of A Stolen 
Life, there is some basis for the contention that he slipped onto the set accidentally, 
out of the pages of a John O’Hara novel of the surly Twenties. Through it all Bette 
Davis remains the bright particular star, not only by virtue of billing but because 
of her sound and technically proficient dual performance. 
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PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN 


Francoise Rosay enjoys an actress’ field-day in Portrait of a Woman, a vehicle pro- 
vided for the purpose by her husband and director, Jacques Feyder. Made in 
Switzerland during the Feyder’s strategic retreat from the Occupation, Portrait 
of a Woman provides the versatile actress with no less than four roles ranging freely 
from boisterous comedy through pathos to tragedy: grand’dame of the stage, 
maiden schoolteacher, foolish servant and volatile gypsy. For a double bill with 
Portrait of a Woman the distributors have acquired Hymn of the Nations, superla- 
tive record of Arturo Toscanini in action on Verdi's music, with Jan Peerce and the 
Westminster Choir in attendance. Made originally by the OW] for overseas release 
and seen here until recently only in special viewings, its current release to the public 
suggests that more of the OWI’s excellent films of this land would be welcomed by 
the people from whom they stem. 
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a generous range for his activities but also presents the star, Olivia De 
Havilland, with the challenging assignment of developing her heroine 
from dewy young girlhood to dour middle age. The story of Jody Norris 
who bears a fatherless child, leaves him on the doorstep of a friend and 
then spends the better part of her life attempting to get him back is as 
foolish as it appears in outline. But taking Mr. Leisen’s talent for nostalgic 
recreation along with Miss De Havilland’s charming adaptability to 
changing ages and styles of dress, To Each His Own manages to look well 
on film even though it never fully succeeds in establishing a case for its 
dramatic premise. 


Cluny Brown — thank Heaven, Ernst Lubitsch and all the other good 
people connected with it including Twentieth Century-Fox — was never 
intended to interpret women to one another. If it is a woman’s picture 
it is also a man’s and even certain of the wiser animals should find it an 
appealing record of the charms and foibles of mankind. Margery Sharp’s 
novel of some seasons ago established the giddy spirit of this tale of two 
interlopers in the sacred precincts of convention, and the transmogrifica- 
tion through the screenplay of Samuel Hoffenstein and Elizabeth Rein- 
hardt to the picture of Ernst Lubitsch has left hardly a surface scratch. 

This is a leisurely expedition back to the historic days in the 1930's 
when the traditional Englishman was still a blustering but good-natured 
conservative whose measure of distinction was likely to be summed up in 
the phrase, “He sits a horse well!’ He was not too concerned with Hitler, 
but there were hints that the spirit of duty and sportsmanship would 
align him against the aggressor when the time came. The classes were one 
thing in those days, the masses another, and everyone knew his place. 
Everyone but Cluny Brown, a plumber’s niece who was put out to service 
but somehow could never learn where the backstairs left off and the front 
of the house began. It was not that she was a climber or a fool; she was 
simply Cluny Brown and the rules that she lived by were her own. This 
would all have led to no trouble at all if Adam Belinski, a refugee from 
Czechoslovakia and himself an impulsive soul, had not crossed her path 
and abetted her unconscious revolt. Soon backstairs and front were hope- 
lessly intermingled and Cluny who couldn’t sit a horse at all had run off 
with the intellectual lion of the season, the irrepressible Belinski. 

The chief attraction of Cluny Brown is the people who inhabit it, not 
only Cluny and her sponsor Adam Belinski (played by Jennifer Jones 
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and Charles Boyer), but also Sir Henry (Reginald Owen) and Lady 
Carmel (Margaret Bannerman), Andrew their son (Peter Lawford) and 
his fiancée Betty (Helen Walker) representing the classes ; the butler and 
housekeeper (Ernest Cossart and Sara Allgood) representing the masses; 
and Wilson the druggist (Richard Haydn) who sits somewhere in be- 
tween, representing the middle class who, in those days, had no idea of 
their lurking ascendancy. Under Ernst Lubitsch’s expansive tutelage, 
these actors are all most appealingly fallible, most consolingly solid. Jen- 
nifer Jones, with eyes and spirit as untrammelled as Bernadette’s, is en- 
chanting in her first full-fledged comedy role. Reginald Owen and Mar- 
garet Bannerman (playing together for the first time since their romantic 
vis-a-vis in Our Betters some twenty years ago) are charmingly stuffy; 
Peter Lawford and Helen Walker flip and attractive; Sara Allgood and 
Ernest Cossart grandiose and decorous and Richard Haydn his aspirate 
best. Only Charles Boyer, debonair as he is, leaves one in some doubt of 
his validity as a refugee from Hitler’s terror, since he bears no apparent 
marks on his soul or on his exterior to show for it. But even to mention this 
flaw is to show mild ingratitude for a generally lovely entertainment. 

Reviewers are sometimes thrown off by advance publicity; for this 
reason THEATRE ARTS did not get around to seeing “The Kissingest Picture 
to Come out of Hollywood’ until it had been in the theatres several weeks. 
This was unfortunate, because From This Day Forward is a pleasing and 
perceptive tragi-comedy of married life, handsomely performed by Joan 
Fontaine and Mark Stevens and an excellent supporting cast including 
Rosemary De Camp and Henry Morgan. It has that rare quality in films, 
a sense of the living background against which the story is revealed: in 
this case notably the crowded and noisy tenements of the Bronx. The 
successful injection of a third dimension in a medium which is generally 
contented with two is to the credit of John Berry the director, and it is to 
our discredit that we have not said so until now. 
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New Plays at Last! 


The English Spotlight 
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HAT ominous sound in a theatre, the boo from the gallery, has once 

again been heard in the West End of London. Ill-mannered though 
it may be thus to express disapproval of some misguided production, it 
is at least a sign that the audience has a mind of its own (something one 
had begun to doubt). So delighted were most of the press boys with this 
proof of an awakened interest in the customers that the boo found itself 
greeted in the papers next morning with a warmth of journalistic affec- 
tion usually reserved for the crocus’ early debut or the first notes of the 
cuckoo. 

Since last I wrote, too, a slight thaw has set in; one or two long-run 
shows that were almost on a footing with the city’s ancient statues are 
now less secure, while others have entirely melted away to leave new 
attractions in their place. None of the fresh arrivals turned out to be as 
rewarding as one had hoped; some even, by the time these words appear, 
will already have been forgotten; but these days one has still to be grate- 
ful for very small crumbs indeed, and only a critic choked with pessimism 
could fail to find something worth his appreciation. 

A not-so-small crumb was Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life, pro- 
duced on the fringe of the town with an English company (who did re- 
markably well) and a few additional actors lent by the American Army. 
The notices it received can only be described as bad to shocking. Nearly 
all the critics, to quote Harold Clurman’s words on first reading the play, 
found it ‘a flagrant braggadocio of undiscipline,’ and in fact dismissed it 
as being the work of a man who not only knew nothing about writing 
for the theatre but used a vast number of words to cover up the fact that 
he had nothing to say worth saying. Large audiences, however, gave it 
an enthusiastic reception each night and were deeply moved by its garish 
beauty. Individual members were heard to declare that it was a more 
significant piece of work than had come their way in a long time and they 
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intended to pay it several visits. With these I found myself in complete 
agreement, though it would greatly have surprised me had the play 
proved popular enough to be moved from the fringe to the centre of the 
town. While it is perhaps a little unfair to say that we in England in- 
stinctively mistrust a dramatist who spurns the cliché and invents a tech- 
nique of his own, it cannot be denied, I think, that such pioneers in the 
theatre will always gain recognition and understanding more quickly 
across the Atlantic. 


Watching Clifford Bax’s The Golden Eagle, the time seemed long 
overdue when every writer of historical plays should be forced to swear 
never to engage his talent for the purpose of putting Mary Queen of 
Scots on the stage. Were this done, the necessity would be avoided of 
securing from all actresses a promise to resist the Queen’s part when it is 
offered them. And thereafter dramatic critics would have one less head- 
ache to look forward to. Considering what Mr. Bax had recently written 
of the tribe (his word) in a little book called A Letter to a Young Play- 
wright, most of us treated his play with commendable restraint, telling 
ourselves, no doubt, that hell has no fury like a dilettante scorned. What 
Mr. Bax wrote, among other unsavoury things, was the following: “The 
fact is, though nobody has perceived it, that a professional play-critic is 
a monstrosity — a sow with five legs or a man with four thumbs. Nature 
did not intend him, and that is why we have to conceal our repulsion 
when he confronts us.’ He might with more advantage have told the 
young playwright for whom his little book was intended that so long as 
plays are written in a prose style more suited to the novel than to the play, 
so long will critics (and public) censure them: and it is in this style that 
the dialogue of The Golden Eagle is written. 

Mr. Bax is not to be blamed, however, for seeing Mary Stuart as so 
many see her — the heroine of a drama whose title might be All for 
Love. Her character has by this time become a subject on which persons 
disagree with some violence, though not even her staunchest champions 
can disregard the facts of history, one of which is that three months after 
the murder of her husband she married his murderer. Craft, no less than 
courage, is seen in all her actions, a reason possibly why no dramatist has 
yet succeeded in gaining for her the wholehearted devotion of an audi- 
ence. Nor is it entirely Claire Luce’s fault that her Mary belongs more 
to Hollywood than Holyrood. This actress has served too long the needs 
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THE GUINEA-PIG is Chetham Strode’s currently successful play in London 
about the problems and comic situations that result from the infiltration of ‘lower- 
class’ boys into the old-tie English public schools. Above, Robert Flemyng (just 


returned from the Army) is seen as Nigel Lorraine, house-master to one of the 
‘infiltrated’ students, Read, played by Derek Blomfield. 
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A MAN ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Two actors long familiar to American audiences Basil Sydney and Flora Rob- 

son — are appearing in London in John Perry’s dramatization of a novel by Francis 

Brett Young. As an English spinster who inherits an Italian villa and, with it, a 

native major-domo, Miss Robson is reported to be giving a performance in the 
grand manner, aided in no mean fashion by Mr. Sydney’s playing of the major- 

domo who marries her and then proceeds to feed her arsenic. 











THE ENGLISH SPOTLIGHT 


of musical comedy not to bear the occasional but unmistakable marks of 
its broad technique: her career is now in its transition stage and there 
seems no reason to doubt that with more experience in her present genre 
she will eventually justify herself. 

The long-awaited productions of Sean O’Casey’s Red Roses for Me 
and of Paul Vincent Carroll’s The Wise Have not Spoken drew worship- 
pers of the Irish drama to Swiss Cottage and Hammersmith, respectively. 
One would not have sought work by these distinguished dramatists in the 
West End; and having considered the two plays carefully — with loving 
care even — it seems reasonable to suppose that in failing to support 
them in any great numbers West Enders might not, for once, have been 
wrong. Each is something of a disappointment: Mr. O’Casey has fallen 
well below the standard he once set himself by writing two plays of genius, 
and Mr. Carroll has contented himself with saying something so obvious 
to us all that it hardly bears repetition. 

I am not alone in agreeing with the He-Ancient among our critics — 
Agate forgive me! — that it is difficult to surrender oneself to such high- 
flown rhetoric as O’Casey insists on putting into the mouths of his 
humblest characters. That Irish peasants often have a pretty turn of 
speech I am prepared to believe. What I refuse to accept is that any of 
them would open their mouths to deliver such contrived utterances as 
this of the platelayer who starts off a long speech with “Time’s a perjured 
jade, an’ ever he moans a man must die’ and ends it with ‘It will be for 
them left behind to sigh for an hour, and then to sing their own odd songs, 
an’ do their own odd dances, to give a lonely God a little company . . .’ 

For myself, I could wish that O’Casey, having turned from his native 
country, as he always vowed he’d do when he’d made enough money, 
would turn also from that country’s themes and characters and give us 
his impression of ourselves. We could take it. But could O’Casey, I won- 
der, take us? For, robbed of his home-distilled poetics, his native music 
and a cast of Irish players to interpret his work, where would he be? Of 
course there is a martyr (for this is an Irish play), a young railwayman 
who is also an intellectual and an idealist. He joins his comrades in a 
strike for more pay and gets himself killed by the police for his pains. If 
another shilling is added to the men’s wage-pocket, he says — only he 
says it with rather more eloquence than that — his death will not have 
been in vain. I’m sure he’s right. And I’m pretty sure, too, that the reason 
why I haven’t accorded Red Roses for Me ecstatic praise is because it 
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turned out not to be the masterpiece one lives in the hope of getting from 
the only author alive who appears capable of producing it. 

In The Wise Have not Spoken Paul Vincent Carroll has written a 
play whose characters give their actors the chance of a lifetime, a chance 
taken in the present instance by a company including Basil C. Langton, 
Sir Lewis Casson, Ann Casson and Renée Asherson. What the play is all 
about nobody seems quite to know, though there emerges from this su- 
perbly written muddle the fact that simple faith and human understand- 
ing, rather than bloody wars, are likely to benefit the human race, if only 
we will give them a trial. What is so puzzling is the collection of strange 
individuals chosen to exploit this and many subsidiary themes — the 
latter being of more or less local interest and having to do with the decay 
of farming in the Free State. ° 

Mr. Carroll’s martyr is a young Communist who fought in the Span- 
ish wars and seems to have done little since but talk endlessly, albeit vigor- 
ously, and polish up his old gun. He meets in friendly argument an ex- 
priest who loses no opportunity of expounding his theories of true Chris- 
tianity. Between them much is said that impresses one as being sound, if 
rather stale, argument, and by the time the curtain has fallen the thought 
is uppermost that the author might have done better had he found an- 
other subject or treated this one with more originality and less obscurity. 
Here again our martyr meets his death at the hands of the police, but as 
he is shot while refusing to admit to the farm those who have a perfect 
right to enter it our sympathy for him is less warm than for the victim. 


And now to the heart of the West End, where two H. M. Tennent 
productions have opened successfully: The Guinea-Pig by Warren Chet- 
ham Strode and A Man About the House, an adaptation by John Perry 
of a novel by Francis Brett Young. The first of these would have little 
appeai for an American audience, dealing as it does with an English 
public school, what takes place there today, and what may take place 
tomorrow, as a result of the Fleming Report of 1942. (A result of this 
report is the experiment now being made of sending a certain number of 
boys from working-class families to receive their education in the com- 
pany of the sons of gentlemen.) How the experiment works out in the 
case of a tobacconist’s son who finds himself very much a weed among the 
flowers is the play’s theme, treated in such a popular vein that it amounts 
to nothing more than good average entertainment. 
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The conflict between the weed and the flowers and between the old 
fashioned house-master and the new provide more laughter than social 
comment. As the latter opponent, Robert Flemyng (whose return to the 
stage this is after leaving No Time for Comedy in New York in 1939 to 
join the Forces) reminds us of what a good actor he is and excites our 
expectation of what he will do in parts that give him more scope than 
his present one. The tobacconist’s son, who ends up by becoming almost 
a gentleman, is beautifully played by Derek Blomfield, a young actor 
whose previous work has been done mostly in film studios but who, it is 
to be hoped, will for a time at least be content to remain before the foots. 

A performance in the grand manner by Flora Robson is the chief 
asset of A Man About the House, though the man himself, Basil Sydney, 
doesn’t do too badly either. The house is the Villa Castello, somewhere 
in Italy; and to it, in the year 1908, comes Miss Agnes List, an English 
spinster wha has been left the property by a relative. Before we realise 
what is happening (the fault is Mr. Perry’s for leaving out an absolutely 
essential scene) this sex-starved woman, no longer young, has fallen in 
love with, and married, Salvatore Ferraro, the major-domo she took over 
with the house. This floridly handsome, avaricious monster quickly sets 
about poisoning his trapped wife, and as a result we are let into the secret 
of all Miss Robson has learned about the effects of arsenic on the human 
body. As she moves about the stage dragging her numbed limbs from 
chair to sofa and bravely fighting the agony each step causes her, we know 
ourselves to be once more in the presence of an actress who is not afraid 
of being called ‘ham.’ Oh, for a few more like her! Though one has to 
remember, I suppose, that only artists of great quality and fine instinct 
can afford to risk melodrama, since with them it scarcely is a risk. 


For the rest, Donald Wolfit has been having a success with his Shakes- 
pearean company, coming in for much praise and an equal amount of 
abuse. His Lear is generally (and rightly) considered to be his best per- 
formance and indeed is thought by some to be finer than any this genera- 
tion has seen. What this actor is most criticized for is his refusal to sur- 
round himself with any but inferior players for support, though in this 
matter a slight improvement is evident each time he comes to town after 
his lengthy tours of the provinces. 

At Stratford, under Sir Barry Jackson’s direction, a company has been 
formed which it is announced will later this year present its series of pro- 
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ductions in the United States, probably at the conclusion of the Stratford 
season in September. This is the first time a different director has been 
engaged for each play. Valerie Taylor and Robert Harris head the cast, 
and the plays chosen, together with their directors, are as follows: The 
Tempest (Eric Crozier), Cymbeline (Nugent Monck), Love’s Labour’s 
Lost (Peter Brook), Henry V (Dorothy Green) , As You Like It (Herbert 
Prentice), Macbeth (Michael MacOwan), Dr. Faustus (George Ry- 
lands) and Measure for Measure (Frank McMullan, of Yale Univer- 
sity). Music will be composed by Lennox Berkeley, Reginald Jacques 
and Allan Grey. Decor will be by Paul Shelving, F. Gower Parks and 
Riette Sturge-Moore. 

Dame Sybil Thorndike, who did not go to America with the Old Vic 
Company, has joined the Travelling Repertory Company at the King’s 
Theatre, Hammersmith (who presented the Paul Vincent Carroll play 
referred to earlier in this article) where she will be with her husband, 
Sir Lewis Casson. She is looking forward to playing Mrs. Woodrow Wil- 
son in In Time to Come by Howard Koch and John Huston, and later 
she will reappear as Clytemnestra in Electra. 

The same company, by the way, has recently given us a new Juliet in 
the person of Renée Asherson. This young actress earned the praise of 
film critics when she appeared as Katharine in Olivier’s screen version 
of Henry V. Now the dramatic critics are telling one another that she 
should have a tremendous future — a fact that would be of less interest 
to American readers were it not too often the case that when such quality 
is shown by an English player he or she next appears as a star on Broad- 
way or on the payroll of Culver City! 
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MARC CHAGALL’s etching and drypoint with watercolor, entitled ‘Acrobat 
with Violin,’ to be seen in the artist’s large show at the Museum of Modern Art. 
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CELLO PLAYER, an oil painted in 1939 by Mare Chagall, and loaned to the 
Museum of Modern Art for its retrospective Chagall show by P. A. Regnault 
through the courtesy of the Municipal Museum in Amsterdam, Holland. 








People to People 


ARTHUR L. MAYER 


Ss IN the past, the great stories of World War 
II will be told long after the war is over. 
They will be told by its participants, for in the 
ranks of the armed forces served the Heming- 
ways, Dreisers, Scott Fitzgeralds of the future. 
They will use any mediums, but those who wish 
to speak to the millions will use the medium 
with the widest circulation ever known to man 
— the motion picture. 

They will take advantage of the magic mo- 
bility of the camera to overcome the limits of 
time and space, of its technical proficiency to 
portray the movements of fleets and armies the 
like of which have never been seen before on 
land or sea, as well as the agony or redemption of 
a single soul. They will use its coordination of 
sight and sound to speak in a language which all 
people can understand and to which all people 
respond. 

And what stories of heartaches and heroism, 
loneliness and love, confusion and consecration 
they will have to tell. A generation of young 
Americans, long misunderstood and underesti- 
mated, will be perpetuated for the tears and 
laughter of posterity. Not that they considered 
themselves at all heroic—they were foul- 
mouthed, unruly, ill-informed and boastful. They 
were also gay, gallant, generous, resourceful and 
unselfish. 

For a man to sacrifice his life in battle to cap- 
ture a murderous machine gun or to cover a re- 
tirement is nothing rare in American annals; but 
the devotion that leads a sailor to risk a week in 
the brig to get his buddy back on ship before lib- 
erty expires, though less sensational, is equally 
characteristic. The humor of the barracks would 
not meet with the approval of the Legion of De- 
cency, but I strongly disagree with those who 
think that war brutalized the sailor and soldier, 
that it transformed him into a machine with only 
one purpose — the destruction of his enemies. 





The contrary is far nearer the truth. A deep 
instinct of preservation made the erstwhile ci- 
vilian seek constantly to forget his new vocation 
and his dedication to death. He sought beauty 
and understanding and tenderness in all about 
him. By the nature of his occupation he became 
intensely aware of the transient nature of life. Its 
daily uncertainties magnified his sensitivities to 
where, believe it or not, he flocked to Shakes- 
pearean performances, loved classical music, 
picked flowers by the wayside, cuddled every va- 
grant cur and made a fuss over children regard- 
less of whether they were dark because of natural 
color or unnatural dirt. 

Dreaming so avidly of the past, fearing so 
gravely for the future, he sought to extract the ut- 
most joy from the passing moment. In the midst 
of thousands of his comrades, he was lonely and 
yet he sensed that he had become a member of 
a vast fellowship, a brotherhood that had given 
much and justly asks today for a little in return 
— homes, food, clothing, at reasonable prices in 
reasonable abundance. He built himself a nos- 
talgic faith in a Mom overflowing with love, 
hot water, clean linen and apple pie; a sweet- 
heart, the acme of lacy femininity, always under- 
standing, incredibly beautiful and equally virtu- 
ous; an old home town, replete with friendliness 
and good will; and an economic system where all 
who wanted to marry and rear children could do 
so, where all who were frugal could seek and 
achieve security. 

This was more to him than a dream of a never- 
never land. It was his vision of the future. To its 
fulfillment, if we hope to live harmoniously with 
our ex-warriors, we must all dedicate ourselves. 
Mothers and sweethearts who find their sons and 
lovers strangely changed will have to acquire the 
wisdom and patience to rebuild and enrich the 
old intimacies. Educators, priests, statesmen and 
publicists must remodel our schools, churches and 
social institutions to bring them closer to the vet- 
erans’ yearning for peace abroad and fair play at 
home for men of every race and creed and color. 

And the movies will have to do their share in 
forging this fine new world. Of course, they must 
continue to tell stories of romance in the moon- 
light, but the lovers need not be cardboard figures 
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endowed inexplicably with 1948 model cars and 
thousand-dollar gowns. They can be young 
people leading, or planning to lead, significant 
and interesting lives. Of course there must be 
belly laughs, but they can be at the expense of 
the stuffed shirts and the blue noses and the 
would-be fuehrers among us. God forgive us, 
there can even be horror pictures, but they can 


deal with the real horror of poverty and misery © 


in the mill towns, or the tortured struggle in a 
man’s psyche between his aspiration and his limi- 
tations, far more harrowing than the synthetic 
horror of crazed scientists and clutching green 
hands emerging from a hidden panel. 

Our pictures must be propaganda in the best 
sense of that misused word; subtle propaganda 
for democracy and for freedom of speech, press, 
religion and assembly. While they entertain, they 
can also serve to make our people fierce in their 
love of liberty, tolerant of all except those who 
preach intolerance; lovers of beauty as well as of 
mechanical progress; aware of the fateful par- 
ticipation of every one of us in world affairs; as 
ready in the future to live for our country as only 
yesterday we were prepared to die for it. 

I cannot magnify the dangers, the respon- 
sibilities that confront us. I cannot magnify what 
we — the little people — must do. For the re- 
sponsibility for making the motion picture a 
mighty instrument of mankind’s hopes and salva- 
tion lies today where it has always lain — not 
with producers, distributors or exhibitors, not 
with authors, directors or critics, but with an audi- 
ence. It is the audience that will determine 
whether the progress that the movies made in 
war both as entertainment and as information 
shall blossom forth into leaves of olive and laurel. 
It is the audience that will decide whether the 
motion picture can be as potent as atomic energy 
— as potent for human destruction, as potent for 
human salvation. 

I have said that the Hemingways and Fitzger- 
alds of tomorrow, as well as the Capras and the 
Fords, are now coming out of the ranks of the 
armed forces. They will want to use the picture 
medium to record their experiences and recreate 
for the entire world all that they and their com- 
rades performed and suffered —all that they 
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hoped would be achieved by those performances 
and those sufferings. 

But what if old man box-office tells another 
story? What if he whispers or even shouts that the 
people are tired of war and democratic dogma 
on the screen? That they want to forget about it 
all? What if the theatre receipts begin to say that 
there is no market for films of the public and 
private virtues that made our country great; that 
there is no demand for the celebration of free in- 
stitutions as the Nazis and totalitarians celebrate 
their regimentation; no sale for films which hymn 
the beauties of nature and of art or those which 
dare to pioneer in new techniques and new forms 
of expression? Suppose, when Hollywood studies 
its grosses, they indicate that people are not in- 
terested in such things? That all they want are 
false glamour and superficial gaiety, fairy tales 
empty of content and sentimental symbols of self- 
indulgence? 

That is what the box-office said in that terrible 
let-down into lethargy and self-complacency that 
followed the first war. It might do so again. 

But the box-office is us. It is you and me and 
our relatives and our friends. You may despise 
it and disparage it, but it is an unfailing barom- 
eter of what we want in our heart of hearts — 
frippery or meaning, shadow or substance. In 
spite of certain inequities in picture distribution, 
pictures are as good as the picturegoing public. 
A trivial people will have trivial pictures. A great 
people will demand and will get great pictures. 

To get good pictures on the screen is like get- 
ting good government. It is not a mysterious feat 
of legerdemain, but the simple, arduous, unin- 
spiring task of getting out the vote. To get out 
that vote, to get out those potential patrons, what 
we must do today is to clarify our thinking, inten- 
sify our efforts and, above all, acquire a sense of 
timing and strategy. For time is running out and 
strategy alone can get things done fast enough to 
save us. 

Responsible members of the motion-picture in- 
dustry are making a greater effort than ever be- 
fore to import into the United States films made 
in the other countries of the United Nations — 
films like the Swiss Last Chance, the Mexican 
Portrait of Maria, the Italian Open City. 
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The American public has never cared greatly 
for foreign films and those of us who are import- 
ing these films are taking a chance —a last 
chance, you might say — for an open market in 
ideas. Perhaps the public still won’t like pictures 
from other countries, but if it rejects them it will 
be doing more than just registering that it does 
not care to be entertained by foreign films. It 
will be signaling the people of all these countries 
that Americans are indifferent to what is hap- 
pening in the rest of the world; that we don’t 
care to know our neighbors or understand their 
problems and their aims. We will be saying that 
we do not seek to evaluate any way of life save 
our own, or any viewpoint save our own. In this 
shrinking world we will be trying to shrink our- 
selves down to a pinpoint of isolation so that we 
will not have to share anything with our neigh- 
bors — not wheat or bomb formulas or even 
ideals. 

Remember, too, that those of our own Ameri- 
can films which we make successful by our at- 
tendance are the films which will tell the rest of 
the world what makes America tick. If we sup- 
port only films glorifying materialism and moral 
indifference, those will be the films which will 
disclose us in all our nakedness to our former 
allies and enemies, to Germans and Frenchmen 
and Russians, to teeming millions of Asia and our 
neighbors in South America. 

Our responsibility is much more than a mere 
matter of taste in entertainment. The movies, 
like everything else, are tangled up in the mighty 
cords which are binding the people of the earth 
together, whether they like it or not. If we wel- 
come — not in words but in attendance figures 
— films which other countries send us to tell us 
what they are like; if here at home we support — 
not in the drawing-room but at the box-office 
— American films which give a true account of 
our honest problems and highest aspirations, then 
we will help to educate the men and women of 
every nation to be citizens of the world. We will 
make our motion picture a symbol and token of 
all striving humanity — a living voice speaking 
among the people. 


(From a speech delivered this spring before the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures.) 


Make the Theatre 
Building Pay 
JO MIELZINER 


URING the past twenty-five years a limited few 
D intelligently designed theatre buildings have 
been erected. Without exception, these new struc- 
tures have housed every type of production, with 
the startling exception of the professional metro- 
politan theatre. So-called ‘Broadway’ has been 
the most neglected of all. 

Although no immediate legitimate theatre 
buildings are in the process of construction, plans 
are already on drawing boards. There is no more 
fitting place than the pages of THEATRE ARTS to 
cry out a warning to the master minds who will 
mold the legitimate theatres of tomorrow. Be they 
architects, realty speculators or just sound busi- 
nessmen, my plea is: Don’t let another wave of 
inadequate and unglamorous theatres spring up 
as they did in the 1920’s. 

This appeal is not to the patron of the arts 
who might encourage a subsidized project but to 
the businessmen who, without proper guidance, 
can so easily cripple and stifle our professional 
theatre by erroneously assuming that a well- 
designed house for the drama must necessarily 
be a losing venture. 

I propose to deal only in generalities, not in 
a specific plan. My plea is for a different attitude 
toward the problem during the pre-blueprint 
stage of discussion between the investor versus 
the inventor — the backer versus the architect. 

Our first consideration is the fresh approach to 
the function of the building which houses the 
drama. Theatre exists only when a real audience 
is present. Time and again I have witnessed a 
technically perfect performance during a rehear- 
sal which seemed completely different the fol- 
lowing evening in the presence of an audience. 
The difference was not necessarily on the stage 
side of the footlights — in fact, I am inclined to 
think the change was a psychological one that 
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happened the moment I became a member of the 
body of the audience. Theatre is a communal 
experience. The understanding of this is essen- 
tial to understanding the theatre. The most un- 
inhibited person enjoys a fuller, richer laugh in 
the presence of 700 equally amused spectators 
than he did the preceding night, sitting alone at 
a dress rehearsal. Therefore the half of the the- 
atre that houses the audience is supremely im- 
portant. 

Functionally, this half is merely a place where 
the audience can be sheltered from the weather, 
where lighting may be controlled, and with seats 
on which the audience may sit. But this functional 
definition is not enough. Being an emotional ex- 
perience, theatregoing is, in a sense, a ceremony. 
The excitement of the theatre should begin the 
moment the audience approaches the entrance to 
the building which houses the drama. Everything 
to make the evening an occasion is as important 
to the fulfillment of the experience as giving the 
actor a glamorous setting. 

The truth is, the performance is really on both 
sides of the footlights. The ticket window, the 
hat-check concession and the lobby are as im- 
portant as the seats and the auditorium itself. 
Whether the performance is comedy or drama, 
the essential appeal is one of release from the 
actualities of daily life. Very few people go for 
purely intellectual or academic enjoyment. The 
sooner you take the audience out of the hum- 
drum world, the more complete the enjoyment 
of the evening, and the less tedious and more 
exciting the delay awaiting the raising of the 
curtain or the necessary intermission time. 

As for the other half of the playhouse — the 
stage — it is, functionally, simply the place where 
the performers are so placed that the audience 
may see and hear them. But to heighten the art 
of the theatre we add the visual and aural arts, 
costumes, properties, scenery, lights, music, plus 
all the technical equipment to facilitate the han- 
dling of these complements to the drama and all 
the mechanical equipment of dressing-rooms, re- 
hearsal space and the like to aid the performers. 
Adequate storing and handling facilities for pro- 
ductions other than the one currently playing are 
additional imperatives. If you gave the theatre 
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all these elements without restrictions, you would 
have an ideal theatre, on the performer’s side of 
the footlights. 

What do we have today in these two halves to 
house our legitimate theatre? A little over 20 
years ago in New York something happened that 
illustrates better than pages of description the 
state of the legitimate theatre house as Broadway 
knows it today. A man interested in so-called 
theatre development secured a plot of land on 4X 
Street. Business was booming. It was an ideal 
time to build a theatre. He had an architect and 
a contractor and a business manager. The theatre 
was put up in no time flat. The plan, if there was 
one, was apparently based on the belief that if 
you could squeeze in a few more seats the theatre 
would be that much more successful. 

On the day the building was completed, the 
owner called in a friend who had some profes- 
sional knowledge of the theatre. He was a pro- 
ducer, and he was the first person with profes- 
sional knowledge to be consulted. Compliments 
were passed on the magnificence of the exterior, 
on the lobby, where thirty or forty people would 
be as crowded as if on a subway train. The in- 
spection proceeded. The first rude shock came 
when the visiting party went backstage. The 
innocent question was asked, ‘Where are the 
dressing rooms?’ The contractor looked at the 
architect, the architect looked at the client, and 
the client said, “You boys better get busy. We’ve 
got to have dressing rooms by Wednesday.’ 

This is not a fable — it actually happened in 
the city of New York. During the same visit an in- 
spection was made of the cellar under the stage, 
a place usually reserved for the storage of techni- 
cal properties. The professional friend, being a 
little embarrassed at having pointed out the total 
absence of dressing rooms, was delighted to find 
something to praise. There, under the stage, 
standing almost eight feet high and some twenty 
feet long, was a magnificent prop rock. It was so 
realistic and beautiful in detail that he walked 
over and gave it a slight kick. The contact was an 
unpleasant one for he was kicking a piece of good 
old Manhattan Island granite. The contractors 
responsible for excavations had been a little too 
hasty in their investigation of the terrain, and al- 
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though the building proper had been dug out 
without blasting, this bit of granite, to their relief, 
was found to be in a position which ‘didn’t matter 
anyway as it was under the stage! 

I tell this true story not because it was unusual 
in the Twenties but because it reflects the re- 
grettably small amount of thought and planning 
that went into our legitimate theatres. The basic 
plan was a rat race between theatre-seat sales- 
men enthusiastically backed up by business mana- 
gers, as opposed to the architect and what few 
professional advisors were ever called in. Not 
only were auditoriums crowded, with not the 
slightest understanding of the relation between 
the audience and the stage, but the stage itself 
became smaller, narrower in width and shallower 
in depth. For a nation with our proud record of 
architectural and engineering achievements, we 
have the worst theatres of any country in the 
world. 

Like many other fellow designers, my heart 
sinks when I turn the first page of a new manu- 
script and read the author’s description of the 
setting — ‘As far as the eye can reach, the sun- 
lit haze of the Arizona desert stretches in all direc- 
tions’ — and all I can see is a brick wall with a 
radiator pipe twenty-five feet and six inches away 
from the curtain. 


Our theatre buildings are, to a great extent, 
owned and managed by people whose interests 
and training are essentially in real estate and 
commercial investments, with very little techni- 
cal and professional knowledge of the problems 
of theatre-producing. 

The approaches to our theatres are appallingly 
bad in their psychological effect. There is hardly 
a single theatre with a lobby large enough to hold 
thirty percent of its audience. Crowded and in- 
adequate box-office facilities tend to shorten the 
tempers of box-office treasurers and make all the 
more unpleasant the already difficult problem of 
getting tickets at the window. Checkrooms are 
not large enough to hold ten percent of the hats 
and coats, even if the audience wants to check 
them knowing that space does not permit a decent 
handling of the problem at the end of a per- 
formance. The average space between the rows 





of seats is so narrow that it discourages patrons 
from going out in the intermission if they have to 
climb over neighbors who are seated. All these 
things are physical and psychological deterrents 
from the full enjoyment of the evening. 

How much wiser and more progressive are the 
planners and designers of most of our moving- 
picture theatres. They discovered years ago that 
the audience thrives on a presentation and revels 
in the luxuries of comfort. Did you ever hear any- 
one say, ‘Let’s go to the X legitimate theatre and 
see the play there’ as they say, ‘Let’s go to the 
Music Hall (or the Roxy or the Paramount)’? 
Many movie patrons get attached to a certain 
theatre, even down in the Roaring Forties. They 
will fight the traffic problem because they know 
they will have comfort and luxury once they get 
there. 


Now the solution. I will forego details of tech- 
nical or mechanical improvements backstage as 
well as many obvious improvements to the front 
of the theatre. But to the pessimist who says that 
if legitimate theatres hardly pay now, with con- 
ditions as they are, there is no hope of making 
money on an ideal theatre, I reply: I believe that 
not only can the ideal theatre be built to give 
every sense of luxury and comfort that the legiti- 
mate theatre deserves, but this theatre can be in- 
corporated in an architectural unit capable of 
earning a healthy return on the investment. 

We must have a completely new point of view 
toward theatre building of tomorrow. The first 
thing to point out is the limited potential earning 
power of our average theatre building today be- 
cause they are available to the public only 
about twenty-four hours each week! In the same 
neighborhood a moving-picture theatre is aver- 
aging over four times that number of potential 
income-earning hours. In other words, the theatre 
is only working three hours per day, six days a 
week, and even now, in this boom period, only 
averaging thirty-five weeks per year. In the same 
location a movie house is using a fourteen-hour 
day, seven-day week, fifty-two-week year. With 
the same approximate investment in the building 
a moving-picture theatre has six times the number 
of money-earning hours as its legitimate neighbor. 
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We must find a new concept for the theatre 
building which will make it available to the pub- 
lic fifty-two weeks a year and at least twelve 
hours a day, or more. We know that the theatre 
is a lure; we know that when people buy a ticket 
to the theatre it creates a mood of both excite- 
ment and relaxation. Therefore, why not make of 
the theatre a focal point for other outlets associ- 
ated with an evening of relaxation? 


I can envision a couple from Scarsdale driving 
into town for dinner and the theatre. Mr. Smith 
has bought a pair of tickets for this Theatre of 
Tomorrow. These tickets are not only theatre 
tickets. As he steps out of his car, a uniformed 
attendant takes a section of his ticket, which be- 
comes his check for the parking of his car for the 
evening. They enter an enormous lobby, which 
has already earned its keep as a display showcase 
of luxury goods during the eight preceding day- 
light hours. From the lobby they enter an attrac- 
tive restaurant and bar. Part of Mr. Smith’s 
ticket stub is surrendered to the headwaiter, 
where a table has been reserved in the name of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith. Their wraps have been 
checked on another section of the ticket. 

The intermission lobby is large enough to hold 
the entire audience, not packed in like sardines 
but free to move about, enjoying concessions of 
food and drinks. The displays in the lobby can 
reflect many of the qualities which people admire 
in a walk down 57th Street or Madison Avenue. 
In what better place, and to what more receptive 
spectators, could you show luxurious wearing ap- 
parel or jewelry or exhibitions of fine arts? Again 
the space in this super-lobby is not going to de- 
pend on two ten-minute intermissions to earn its 
upkeep. It is large enough for dancing and for 
parties, being also adjacent to catering service 
and bars. After midnight it might be turned into 
an ideal night club. At the end of an evening’s 
performance, if Mr. Smith and his wife so desire, 
their stub might also entitle them to this supper 
and night club. 

Examine the ground plan of a currently li- 
censed theatre and notice the enormous unused 
but necessary area given over to fire alleys. There 
is nothing in the Safety Code that prevents an 
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imaginative designer from turning that area into 
an additional attraction to the audience and 
revenue to the owner. Both the stage proper and 
the auditorium itself need not remain idle during 
all the twenty-one hours when not used as a legiti- 
mate theatre. If the stage is sufficiently large to 
handle and store both current and repertory pro- 
ductions, the same theatre could be used for con- 
certs and meetings on non-matinee days for fash- 
ion shows, trade shows, conventions. 

During the hours between midnight and four 
in the morning, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are spent in a city like New York in converted 
rat holes called night clubs. True, they are a 
hangover of the Prohibition era, but you cannot 
tell me that if you had a choice between an over- 
crowded, badly aired so-called ‘hot spot,’ as it 
exists today, and a magnificent theatre-into- 
night-club (a conversion which could be made in 
a half-hour) there would be any question as to 


which you would choose and which investment 
paid off best. 


This theatre building naturally would take a 
much larger plot of ground than the average 
metropolitan theatre now occupies. However, its 
function as a focal point of attention would make 
the building a natural location for a hotel or a 
business building, combined with retail stores. 
Luxury trades would gain enormously with con- 
tact of this sort in very much the same way (and 
to a larger degree) as the arcades in Rockefeller 
Centre gain prominence from their location in 
that focal centre. There was a time when business 
buildings were named after towers that attracted 
attention by their extreme height. Why not at- 
tract that attention — and therefore business — 
by the glamour, the beauty and the popularity 
associated with a fine theatre centre? 

Having designed scenery for actors for the past 
twenty-two years in New York, I have begun to 
realize that the audience has been a bit neglected. 
They, too, need a setting in glowing lights and 
glamorous costumes. The theatre is a brilliant 
jewel, whose setting today is a little smeared and 
faded. But the jewel itself is sound and bright 
and a new setting would immeasurably increase 
both its brilliance and its worth. 
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Theatre in Egypt 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


NLY a five-minute walk from the famous 
Shepheard’s Hotel, and just across the way 
from the Continental-Savoy, stands the Royal 
Opera House, Cairo, which the late Khedive 
Ishmail had built to commemorate the opening 
of the Suez Canal. Verdi was commissioned to 
write Aida by the Khedive especially for the 
opening and since then the Royal Opera has al- 
ways housed the best in theatrical entertainment, 
Egyptian and foreign. 

The Director-General of the Opera House now 
is Soliman Bey Naguib, a cinema star in his own 
right and also president of an amateur dramatic 
society which has King Farouk himself as patron. 
The chief occupant of the House is the Egyptian 
National Troupe, sponsored and managed by the 
Government. The Troupe is run on repertory 
lines and the repertory includes several original 
plays, as well as some translated or adapted from 
English and French plays. They are performed, 
of course, in Arabic. The style of production is 
akin to the French theatre since the chief expon- 
ents of the theatre in Egypt had their dramatic 
training in France. 

George Abiad, now eighty-two years old, is 
still one of the stars of the Troupe. His talents 
were recognized early in his career by the late 
Khedive, who sent him to Paris to study. On his 
return he brought back with him such great trage- 
dies as Oedipus Rex, The Father, Macbeth, and 
was the first actor to present these plays in Egypt. 
At first, he played them in French with a com- 
pany of French actors and Egyptians who had 
studied with him in France. Later, when an ade- 
quate Arabic translation was available, Abiad 
formed a second company to present the great 
dramas to the Arabic-speaking public. 

Until thirty or forty years ago, it was con- 
sidered improper for a woman to have anything 
to do with the theatre. Although this attitude has 
changed somewhat by now, there is still a short- 
age of actresses in Egypt. Last year, however, a 
number of girls joined the newly-opened Faculty 





of Dramatic Arts at Egyptian University, and it 
is almost certain that everyone of them will find 
a job waiting for her when she graduates. 

The National Troupe plays the Opera House 
for an eight-months’ season each year. After that, 
the house is taken over by a visiting foreign com- 
pany and the National Troupe tours the Middle 
East in such cities as Jerusalem, Damascus and 
Beirut. Before the war, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment sponsored a season of opera or drama by 
famous European companies: in 1936, the 
Comédie Frangaise; in 1937, the Milan Opera 
Company; and in 1939, the Old Vic in a season 
of Shakespeare. During the war there have been 
more and more importations, mainly ENSA com- 
panies from England. A few American companies 
appeared in Cairo, and This Is the Army played 
the Opera House in 1944. 

There are several other theatres in Cairo open 
the year around, but they present vaudeville and 
a cheaper type of variety entertainment with a 
few odd plays now and then. There is one ex- 
ception: a company that has played the Ritz 
Theatre for the last twenty years under the direc- 
tion of Naguib El-Rihani, who collaborates on 
the scripts, produces them, directs them and plays 
the leading part in every one. The plays are mostly 
satirical comedies, with a lot of bite to them, and 
not one of them has yet failed. A character which 
El-Rihani created in a number of plays, called 
Kish-Kish Bey, has become an almost legendary 
figure and there are many people in Egypt who 
believe he really exists. Individuals have been 
known to go to the railway stations to buy tickets 
to the imaginary town which El-Rihani invented 
along with Kish-Kish Bey. 

The amateur theatre is also alive in Egypt. 
There are several societies, not the least of which 
is the one mentioned at the beginning of this 
article which enjoys the patronage of the King. 
This group usually presents two or three new 
plays every year, with performances given for 
charity benefits which the King usually attends. 

The major fault of the Egyptian theatre in the 
past has been the lack of new blood, but it seems 
that the Faculty of Dramatic Arts the Govern- 
ment has opened in the University is a form of 
insurance for the future of the theatre in Egypt. 
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Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 


REPORTS ON TELEVISION 
© PAN assorted nuggets of knowl- 
i aan and humor out of television’s 
fast-moving stream is no mean task. 
To enlighten the lay reader with text 
that retains the respect of technicians 
is even more formidable. Yet Captain 
William C. Eddy carries off both these 
feats gracefully in Television: the Eyes 
of Tomorrow (Prentice-Hall: $3.75). 
Not since Lennox Lohr’s work of 1940 
has a book so effectively served as a 
general introduction to television for 
the new art’s would-be practitioner. 
Yet, even so worthy an effort suf- 
fers from Captain Bill’s far-flung em- 
brace. In touching upon the mosaic of 
subjects that total to television, he has 
brushed over some so lightly as vir- 
tually to neglect them. This is par- 
ticularly true of such programming 
components as script-writing, costum- 
ing, make-up and sound for television. 
Developments in television’s fast- 
changing structure have further curbed 
some of the book’s value. More sen- 
sitive cameras, released since the book 
was written, permit greater flexibility 
in lighting, and new concepts of net- 
works have-already outdated some of 
the book’s basic information, to cite 
but two examples. Nevertheless, as of 
manuscript delivery date, the volume 
gives good basic information about 
how television works technically, prac- 
tically and programmatically. You 
have a sense of sharing knowledge and 
experience with a practical expert in 
television. 
Television Show Business (General 
Electric Co.: $2.50) is a distillation of 






































the operation of General Electric’s 
television station WRGB in Schenec- 
tady, prepared by Judy Dupuy, a 
skilled reporter and graduate engineer 
wise in the ways of entertainment. The 
result is a not-too-technical pellet of 
vicarious experience which should save 
prospective producers, directors, 
writers, actors and other artists from 
many a pitfall. 

The potpourri of reports and 
snatches of information, brief docu- 
menting of broadcasts and occasional 
summaries of facts about whole phases 
of broadcasting do not always break 
down into big, well-defined clumps of 
information. Rather, as he progresses 
through the forepart of the book, the 
reader feels his subject growing pearl- 
wise, layer upon layer. 

In the excellent Part II, ‘Backstage 
with the Engineer and the Producer,’ 
the report takes on firmer body. Set 
design, make-up and costumes, acting, 
script writing and technical informa- 
tion are neatly discussed. The main 
handicap of the book, indigenous to 
its very nature, is its adherence to G-E 
facilities, as when water-cooled mer- 
cury vapor lamps are discussed to the 
near-exclusion of all other types of 
television lighting. 

Nearly every major official in tele- 
vision contributes an article on his 
particular specialty to the American 
Television Society’s Directory (free to 
Society members; $5 to others), an 
ambitious publication, first of the So- 
ciety’s annuals. Ralph Rockafellow has 
avoided the usual charts and statistics 
in compiling this yearbook and, in- 
stead, gathered the myriad viewpoints 
—often conflicting ones—that make 
up thinking in television today. The 
generous excerpts from Hoyland Bet- 
tinger’s forthcoming book, Television 
Programming (Harper’s), contain 
particularly sound material about 
‘Fundamentals of Visual Continuity.’ 

Doug Allan’s How to Write for 
Television (Dutton: $2.75) suffers 
from the author’s exposure to a lim- 
ited variety of programs and stations. 
Yet, while the book is not a major 
work in its field, it does contain much 
of use to the writer, particularly the 
many sample scripts (comprising 
nearly half of the book) which give 
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the reader some 
visual material to dialog. 
Even in these, the visual cues are often 


adumbrated by 


indication of the 
accompany 
technical terms and 
abbreviations which may prove of lim- 
ited value to the lay reader. 

Milton S. Kiver’s Television Simpli- 
fied (Van Nostrand: $4.75 
the technical components of the me- 
dium with 


describes 


authority and a minimum 
of involvement. It is a useful and re- 
liable volume for the 
or studio technician exploring video 
broadcasting and it 
profitably by the 


basic enginee! 


can be studied 
television executive 
secking to complement his general in- 
formation with technical essentials. 
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and violence, the 
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and yet paradoxically 
Russian 


alive 


energy of the 
experience, 


war 
come vividly in the 
pages of these collected Soviet plays. 

One after these 


t mporary 


another of con- 


dramatists Afinogenovy 
killed in a Moscow air raid in 1941), 
the Tur brothers, Sheinin, Rokk, 
Simonov, Korneichuk seizes the 
drama of battle, 


demolition, of 


of scorched earth, of 
guerrilla conflict, of 
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times. 
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tO say 
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Russian theatre companies can visual- 
ize the effective productions they could 
be and doubtless have been given. 

It is interesting to speculate on the 
effect upon the dramatist of the kind 
of theatre for which he writes. These 
plays — with the possible exception of 
Afinogenov’s On the Eve — were ob- 
viously written for no American stage. 
All the action of On the Eve takes 
place in the garden of a country house 
near Moscow; there are fourteen char- 
acters. The other plays have from 
twenty to thirty-five characters, three 
to ten sets. The Russian permanent 
companies and permanent stages are 
equipped to handle this kind of pano- 
ramic drama; it is what they do best. 
The economics of American play pro- 
duction have encouraged our play- 
wrights to eschew elaboration. The 
fewer the characters and sets, the 
surer the welcome. A play like The 
Eve of St. Mark or The Rugged Path 
is the exception rather than the rule. 

The resultant concentration has 
been a good thing for American dram- 
atists. It has forced them to write eco- 


nomically, to achieve relative simplic- | 
ity and tightness and unity alongside | 


which Russian playwriting appears 
inorganic and diffuse. These Soviet 
plays remind one not a little of movie 
scenarios; they are more _ nearly 
frameworks for action and visual ef- 
fect than they are real dramas of 
character revealed in action. 

The first play of the 
Field Marshal Kutuzov by Solovyov, 
representative of those plays which, 


as Professor Dana puts it in an intro- | 


ductory note, ‘strengthened the Rus- 
sians’ feeling of their unity and con- 
tinuity with their past, going back 
across seven centuries and taking up 
the long series of earlier historical in- 
vasions of Russia and their earlier 
military heroes.’ 

The second play, also written be- 
fore the war, Leonov’s The Orchards 
of Polovchansk, is most nearly in the 
pre-revolutionary tradition: the kin- 
ship to Chekhov is apparent, even as 
the climate is unmistakably post-1917. 

The remaining dramas, On the Eve, 
Smoke of the Fatherland, Engineer 
Sergeyev, The Russian People, The 
Front, are all war plays and probably 
the best of the crop. At any rate, they 
were worth translating and are all 
worth reading for the picture they 
paint of our great wartime ally’s mag- 
nificent struggle for self-preservation. 


Professor Dana has provided useful | 


introductions. 
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SUMMER CIRCUIT (Cont.) 


New ENGLAND REPERTORY THEATRE, Prov- 
incetown, Mass.—Dear Brutus, Anna 
Christie, The Philanderer, Shadow and 
Substance, Maedchen in Uniform. Edwin 
B. Pettet, director. 

New Lonpon Piayvers, New London, 
N. H.—July 3-Aug. 31. Robert Bardwell, 
Glenn Jordan, directors. 

Newport Casino THEATRE, Newport, R. I, 

June 24-Sept. 8. Junior Miss, Phila- 
delphia Story, Young Woodley, Hasty 
Heart, You Touched Me!, What a Life, 
Three Men on a Horse, 1 Like It Here, 
Goodbye Again. Hudson Faussett, di- 
rector. 

Ocunguit PLayHouse, Ogunquit, Me.— 
June 24-Sept. 1. Mrs. Walter Hartwig, 
director. 

Orpen Mountain Prayuouse, Jenners- 
town, Pa.—June 22-Sept. 1. Blithe Spirit, 
Damask Cheek, My Sister Eileen, Papa 
Is All, It’s a Gift, Decision, Guest in the 
House, Night Must Fall, Soldier's Wife, 
Ten Little Indians, Anna Christie, To- 
night at 8:30. James Black Stoughton, 
director. 

Paper Mitt Piayuouse, Millburn, N. J. 

April 22-Oct. 27. Bitter Sweet, Rosalie, 
New Moon, Roberta, Sweethearts. Frank 
Carrington, director. 

PETERBOROUGH PLayeErs, Peterborough, 
N. H.—July 1o-Sept. 1. William Hausen, 
director. 

PLaYMAKERS Co., Riverside Theatre, Bridg- 
ton, Me.—June 25-Sept. 3. Oliver Oliver, 
Ah, Wilderness!, On Borrowed Time, 
Philadelphia Story, Private Lives, Angel 
Street, Come of Age, Little Foxes. Her- 
bert Machiz, director. 

Rep Barn THEATRE, Westboro, Mass.— 
June 17-Sept. 8. Robert T. Daggett, 
manager. 

Repertory Pavers, Robin Hood Theatre, 
Arden, Del.—June 27-Sept. 8. Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, Master-Builder, Sea- 
gull, Dame Nature. 

STRAND THEATRE, Stamford Conn.—In- 
cluding Tallulah Bankhead in Private 
Lives. Gus Schirmer, Jr., director. 

Van Wyck Prayuouse, Fishkill, N. Y.— 
Opens June 29. Let Us Be Gay, Ram- 
shackle Inn, Kiss Them for Me, Kind 
Lady, Suds in Your Eye, January Thaw, 
Three’s a Family, My Dear Children, 
Papa Is All. Louis E. Tappe, director. 

WESTCHESTER PLayHousE, Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y.—June 24-Sept. 1. Jane Cowl in 

Yes, My Darling Daughter with Susan 
Douglas; You Touched Me!; Thornton 
Wilder in Our Town; Shirley Booth in 
My Sister Eileen; Time of Your Life; 
Night Must Fall. William Bourn Blood, 
director. 

Weston PLayHouse, Weston Vt.—June 
28-Sept. 3. Blithe Spirit, Kiss and Tell, 
Papa Is All, Ten Little Indians. Harlan 
Grant, director. 

Westport Country PLayuHouse, West- 
port, Conn.—Lawrence Langner and Ar- 
mina Marshall, directors. 


Woopstock PLayuouseE, Woodstock, N.Y. 
Opens June 18. Mary Morris, director. 


Worcester Drama FEstTIvAL, Worcester, 
Mass.—Opens May 25. Male Animal, 
When Ladies Meet, Chicken Every 
Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. North, Hasty 
Heart, Wallflower, Goodbye Again, Eliz- 
abeth the Queen, Ten Little Indians, Pal 
joey, January Thaw, Angel Street, Our 
Town, Man Who Came to Dinner, Late 
George Apley, Old Acquaintance. Guy 
Palmerton, director 
















JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 


TED SHAWN, Managing Director Department of 


ANNOUNCES 
8 Weeks Starifing July 1 





Lou Holtz says: 


“Does the impossible! | never 
thought anybody would be 
able, in black and white, to 
show how to use any dialect. 
But here it is.” 





rama 





THE UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
A GREAT AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OPERA AND OPERA BALLET OF TECHNOLOGY 






7° first and only book devoted 
entirely to teaching the major 
foreign dialects! 

Explains and illustrates the 30 
principal foreign dialects. Quickly, 
easily, authoritatively — it teaches 





An intensive training course 
in preparation for the profes- 
sional theatre revolving 
around the continual opera- 


Faculty: 
* 
ANTONY TUDOR, 


| = you authentic and convincing pro- Ballet tion of the Carnegie Theatre. 
nunciation, intonation, and na- e 
tional characteristics. The course which is four 
: Profusely illustrated with simple ee nn years in length and leads to 
, : eo barges Remi: ret ‘ be om the Bachelor of Fine Arts de- 
poulen wear TED SHAWN gree offers both a broad cul- 


tural background in general 


i ; 
Americen Dance studies and concentrated work 


and Dancing for Men 
e 


Preface by Garson Kanin 


Tr 


in Acting, Production, or Play- 
Wa my) at writing under the direction of 
of eet a the faculty of the Department 
FOREIGN Te ing 
TEACHERS COURSE a 


DIALECTS 2 weeks starting Aug. 26 For information apply te 


Per Baie, teen uel Seem Other guest teachers Meee Berens 
° Head Department of Drama 


_ ‘ - ~ vr h}; . , ww bl 
4 
’ = 
~ 
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, by LEWIS and Veterans admitted under The G.I. Bill : : 

‘ MARGUERITE S. HERMAN of Rights (12 weeks starting June 17) a ae of 

! Available wherever books are sold e Pj ogy 

. es em ths nities Write for information ittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager 

_ ZIFF & DAVIS TED SHAWN, Director @ Box 87 @ LEE, MASS. 

y 185 NM. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 1, HL 





, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


in co-operation with the 


CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


i OFFERS COURSES IN DRAMA AND THEATRE 
LEADING TO M.A., M.F.A., AND PH.D. DEGREES 


Practical training at the PLAY HOUSE and in the UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


, ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
; 1 For Information Address: BARCLAY LEATHEM, THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
” WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY i ee - oe Fie - CLEVELAND, OHIO 
A 
: 
: Consultants « Equipment + Supplies 
. 
| RIGGING SCENERY 
‘ . 4 SOUND EFFECTS | COSTUME RENTALS 
. DRAPERIES | GELATINE 
r, } STAGE HARDWARE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
I, 7 oat PAINTS BRUSHES 
y Al: TRACKS DROPS 
Y | ee | FABRICS MAKE UP 
; Be | ee PR 
. : i_an ote 
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JEAN ROSENTHAL 1430 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18; N. Y 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Courses in 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


Playwriting, Stagecraft, Directing, 
Acting, Radio 









Summer Sesssion — July & - August 16 
Winter Session begins September 19 






For information address 
The Secretary 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 








CREST THEATRE 
Wildwood, New Jersey 


*& PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
* STUDENTS OWN COMPANY 


Develop the professional way 
Moderate Terms @ For information 


EARLE MAYO 
c/o Kay Francis, Windy Hill Co. 
Harris Theatre, Chicago, Ill. 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 
William Miles, director 


DRAMA SCHOOL 


MARY MYERS and DOROTHY R. JUSTICE 


STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 


Eight weeks intensive course 
July 1 to Aug. 24th 


Dramatic Interpretation, Voice 
and Diction, Make-up, Pantomine 
Play Study, Body Movement for 
Actors. 


For further information address: 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
1906 Spruce St., Phile. 3, Penna. 





The KALAMAZOO 
CIVIC PLAYERS 


Applications now being received for 


1946-47 APPRENTICESHIPS 


Open to college graduates and 
other qualified individuals who 
wish to gain employment and 
experience in Community The- 
atre field. 
Award carries nominal stipend 
to cover 36 weeks residence— 
September to May. 
Write for application form end 
additional informetion 
329 South Park Street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


MARJORIE DYCKE 


PRIVATE 


SPEECH 


INSTRUCTION 
VOICE 
DICTION 


161 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
WaAtkins 9-5313 


Leam 


RADIO- 


TELEVISION 


SUMMER 


INSTITUTE 


june 17—July 27 


A practical, realistic 
course of study, cover- 
ing all phases of radio 
and television broad- 
casting, taught by a 
professional faculty of 
experts. 


SPONSORED JOINTLY BY 


WLW 


The Nation's Station 
and 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


OF CINCINNATI 


mola Ol ticllictemislaclaislelilelsl 


Write Today To J 


Fred Smith, Managing Exec., Dept. A 
The College of Music of Cincinnati 
1228 Central Pkwy., Cinti. 10, 0. 





CHAPEL PLAYHOUSE 


“On the Green" 
GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


will accept a limited group of talented 


apprentices to work in every phase of 
the theatre with Broadway and Hollywood 
stars in fine productions. 10 week sum- 
mer season. Moderate fee. 


Address inquiries to: 


LEWIS HARMON 
Times Building @ Times Square 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y 


THE PLAYMAKERS COMPANY 


Present 


THE RIVERSIDE PLAYERS 


In A Season of 
Summer Stock 
JUNE 25-SEPT. 3 


at Bridgton, Maine 
OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECT GROUP OF 
APPRENTICES TO APPEAR WITH 
EQUITY COMPANY 
Daily Classes 
Excellent Living Accommodations 
Ruth Scherer, Sec'y 
Belasco Theatre 
115 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
LAckawanna 4-5116 





WILL CONDUCT FULL TIME 
DAY COURSES IN ACTING. 
30 WEEKS BEGINNING SEP- 
TEMBER. CLASSES LIMITED. 
ENROLLMENTS CLOSE 
AUGUST 1 


Write: 203 Fuller Bidg. 
10 S. 18th St. 
Phila. 3, Pa. 





COMMUNITY THEATRES AND 
ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 


———— 


@ Playlist suggestions to fit your par- 
ticular group 


@ Experienced production directors 
available 


@ Organizers to help set up a strong 
membership audience 


@ Supplies you want to rent or pur- 
chase for your production 


—_~——___ 


For additional information, what- 
ever your situation, write Suite 401, 
1776 Broadway, New York City 








THEODORA IRVINE 
sTUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, John Shepperd, 
Jess Barker, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel 
Wilde, and John Dali among those trained. 


29th YEAR of STARMAKING 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 
Summer Session Begins July 8th 
Fall Session Begins October 7th 
Many successful students on 
Broadway, in Pictures and 
Radio. 
SATURDAY CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
15 West = a New York 23 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, Director 
Verner Haldene 
Stage Production 
Harriette Anne Gray 
Modern Dance Musical Director 

LOUIS HORST 
Guest Instructor 
SIX COLLEGE CREDITS AVAILABLE 
Address: 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 





Druse Wilker | 


DEERTREES HARRISON, MAINE 


announces FESTIVAL SEASON OF OPERA AND DRAMA 
Gordon Roberts, Director of Dramas 
Henry K. Dunn, Hollywood Staff Associate 
10-WEEK SEASON 

REHEARSAL ° PRODUCTION 


The program is designed to assist the professonal to perfect 
his talents—the student to further his career as an artist 


Enrica Clay Dillon, Director of Opera ° 


STUDY . 


Address letter outlining present study and experience to 


ENRICA CLAY DILLON + 200 W. 57th Street, N. Y.C. 19, N.Y. 


CAIN PARK THEATRE 


OPEN AIR 





Municipally Owned & Operated By 
City of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
JUNE 17 to AUGUST 24 


FOR TALENTED BOYS AND GIRLS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE 





MacARTHUR 


The Summer Theatre Camp 


10 WEEKS 
Light Opera—Musical Comedy—Drama 


Supervising Director: 
Dina Rees Evans 


Nationally Known Producing Directors 


Excellent preprofessional summer 
stock experience playing in five 
towns and cities of Vermont. 5th 
year. 


WAITSFIELD, VT. JULY 1-AUG. 27 





Limited Number of Apprentices Accepted ALFRED J. BARUTH, Director 
For Work in Children's Theatre & Main Stage 


Productions. Tel. MO-2-2163 





*SUMMER THEATER qn 


V Learn To Act By Acting In Successful Plays 


@ July 2nd to August 3! 

@ in a Modern Theater 

©@ With Experienced Actors 

@ Talent Scouts Attend 

@ Professional Director & Staff 
@ Daily Classes 


®@ Acting Technique 

@ Speech & Diction 

@ Body Eurhythmics 

® History of Theater 

@ Stage Make-up 

@ Production & Direction 


V CHICAGO TRIBUNE— "This admirable group presents genu- 
inely distinctive, expertly directed productions.” 
MINNIE GALATZER, Director 


"ACTORS COMPANY 


Write for Details 4 West Randolph, Chicago |, Iilinols 
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35 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 















Fourteenth Annual Session 


BANFF ‘nt 


FINE ARTS 
July 17th—Avugust 24th, 1946 


—_——@— 

Offering courses in 
Art, Piano and Choral Music, 
Drama, Short Story Writing, 
Weaving and Design, Leather- 
craft, and Oral French. 

For Prospectus write: 
Director, Extension Department 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


RADIO 
SPEECH 
TREATRE 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to A.B. and A.M. degrees. Professional 
two-year courses in radio announcing and 
dramatics. Script writing, production, pan- 
tomime, the public speaking and associ- 
ated theatre and radio arts. 


Students before metropolitan avudi- 


ences in well-equipped theatre, and broad- 
cost from network stations. Placement 


bureav. 66th year. Coeducational. 
Write for literature 


EMERSON COLLEGE 


Boylston T. Green, President 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 


STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO 


Full Mid-Year Term 
and 
Summer Session 


BOTH STARTING JULY 1 


FORMERLY MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 
Talent Scouts Cover Weekly Plays 
Approved For Veteran Training 

WHT 11-1 Ga la ea 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
-¢ DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARCENT 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching as well as for Acting. 


For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152. CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 











SUMMER THEATRE... Az /is Best! 


This Playhouse, 2nd oldest, gives you practical training in THEATRE, under pro- 
fessional direction. 


You LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING in distinguished Broadway stage successes—e 
new play each week, beginning June 18. 


You appear professionally in a long-established theatre, with a reputation for high 
standards. Visiting talent scouts. Courses in acting, diction, make-up. 


Write for prospectus to Director 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 


(In the heart of N. E. vacationiand, where the atmosphere of “theatre” predominates) 


MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 


OPENING SUBURBAN SUMMER SEASON - JUNE 13th 


At The “LITTLE BARN THEATRE” 
BERGEN COLLEGE - TEANECK, N. J. 


Apprenticeships offering unusual opportunity 
to appear in leading or supporting roles. 


15 Weeks Musical Comedies & Dramatic Productions. 
Four performances weekly at 8.30 o'clock - Thursday thru Sunday. 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING & REHEARSING EACH MONDAY THRU THURSDAY 
STARTING AT 2 O'CLOCK. 


Privilege of Participation in October Production; One Week of Per- 
formances at the Women's International 23rd Annual Exposition. 


Information: 


113 West 57th Street Steinway Bidg., N. Y. 


MILFORD PLAYHOUSE 


Milford, Pennsylvania 
WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES 


@ Modern Theatre 

@ Recent Broadway Plays 

© Beautiful Countryside 

@ All Recreational Facilities 


VISITING TALENT SCOUTS 


% To form a company of their own 

¥%& To have intensive classes in Voice and Speech, 
Acting, Stagecraft and Make-up 

% To present their own productions 

¥%& To appear with the professional company 


For Further Information Address: 


JAY ZIMMET 


25 Christopher Street © New York, N. Y. 


| BOOTHBAY PLAYHOUSE wy 


Established 1937 
Located in the heart of Maine’s os 


E SHERWOOD KEITH presents 
¥ Tenth season of laugh hits 
. with professional cast. 
JUNE 26 TO SEPTEMBER 7 

) NOW ACCEPTING FEW SELECTED STUDENTS 
Write Director S. Keith, Boothbay Playhouse, Boothbay, Maine 





ee” 


Winter season: 


Coral Gables, Fie tig 
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Study Radio 


The nation's foremost 
radio school, recom- 
mended by leading 
stations everywhere. 
Announcing, Drama, 
Voice and Diction pro- 
gramming . . . Script 
writing, actual studio 
experience. 


Write for llustrated Booklet De- 
scribing Summer and Fall Terms, 


RADIO DRAMA WORKSHOP 


. Box 1412, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


BASS ROCKS SUMMER THEATRE 
ROCHESTER SUMMER THEATRE 
Sixth and Seventh Seasons 


Apprentice applications now being received 
for 1946 summer season for complete profes- 
sional experience including acting, directing, 
stage croft, etc. 


Stors who have appeared ot these theatres 
include Elsa Maxwell, John Carradine, Neil 
Hamilton, Arthur Treacher, Diana Barrymore, 
Raymond Naverro and many others. 


——— 


For information address Milo Thomas, Ist, 
719 Powers Building, Rochester 4, New York. 


PEEKSKILL 
COUNTRY 
PLAYHOUSE 


Direction: Herbert V. Gellendré 


Ten weeks, opening June 
25th * New Plays * 
Broadway and Classic Re- 
vivals * Resident Profes- 
sional Company * 
Apprenticeships * Fer 
Information, write: 


Peekskill Country Playhouse 
157 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dramatic Teacher and 
Director WANTED 


One who has professional experience and o 
professional approach to teaching, direction 
ond production. Must have more than oaver- 
age ability ond personality and a definite 
flair for imparting knowledge ond enthusi- 
osm. The right person will have o keen, 
sympathetic and enduring interest 
in the work. For such a one this is an 
excellent opportunity in oc long-established 
institution. Please write in complete detail 
ebout background ond experience, enclose o 
recent photo er . The entire present 
stoff has been odvised of this advertisement. 
Address The Stewort Jorden Advertising 
Agency, 


1140 Lincoin-Liberty Bidg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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ACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 


TED SHAWN, Managing Director 
ANNOUNCES 


8 Weeks Starting July 1 


* 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
A GREAT AMERICAN DANCE FESTIVAL 
ASCGHOOL OPERA AND OPERA BALLET 


Faculty: 


ANTONY TUDOR, 
Ballet 


MME. LaMERI, 
Ethnologic Dance 


TED SHAWN 


American Dance 
and Dancing for Men 
— 


MARGARET WALLMANN 
Modern Dance 


TEACHERS COURSE 
2 weeks starting Aug. 26 


Other guest teachers 
* 
Veterans admitted under The G.!. Bill 
of Rights (12 weeks starting June 17) 
* 


Write for information 
FERN HELSCHER, Business Manager 
ID SHAWN, Director @ Box 87 @ LEE, MASS. 


HEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 


Term begins Oct. Ist © 20th Year 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
UNDER G.!. BILL OF RIGHTS 

STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO - SPEECH 


ADULT DAY OR EVENING COURSES 
SHORT OR FULL TIME COURSES 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Former Students, Skippy Homeler, Tomorrow the 
ith Fontanne > 
; Tally Brockman, Dear Ruth; 
The Kid from Brooklyn. 


RNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 


131 Telephone: Circle 5-6467 


EAGIN SCHOOL 
FDRAMA & RADIO 


3lst Year 
® STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@® RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 


Separate High Schoo! and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 
2 SUMMER TERMS IN NEW YORK 
July 1 - August 10 (6 weeks) 
August 5 - 24 (3 weeks) 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 


Z tamatic Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
With Two Well Equipped Theatres 


FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 
DRAMATIC WORKSHOP THEATRE 
247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. 


ACTING @ SPEECH © DIRECTING ©® PLAYWRITING ©@ DANCE @ RADIO 
TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT © CURRENT THEATRE PROBLEMS 


FULL DAY AND EVENING SESSION 


Registration Opens June 15 . Fall Term Starts October 7 
For Information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Ci 5-7287 


ROOFTOP THEATRE 


iivdinaintinwiowtiaiaaiaintita tt . 6029 2 eee ewewewewevwewevwvwewewewewweweeywewy©wewTwYwyw.w’.’. ©. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Students accepted on the Graduate and 
Professional Level only 
NO SUMMER SESSION 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


THE RANDALL SCHOOL 


174 ANN STREET © HARTFORD 3 @® CONNECTICUT 


Full Schedule on the Professional Level 
For the Actor and Director in 


THEATRE ® RADIO @ TELEVISION 


CURRICULUM INCLUDES: Technique of Acting, Voice and Speech, 
Radio Production, Body Coordination through Modern Dance, Make-Up, History of 
Theatre, Theatre Production. ELECTIVES: Fundamentals of Music and Art, Music for 
Theatre and Radio, Scene and Costume Design, and other subjects for coordinated study. 


New School Year for 1946-47 starts 3rd week in September 
DIRECTOR — ANN HEILPERN RANDALL 


Radio Technique, 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 


School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 


Comprehensive 2-year course 
in Radio and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING STATION ROUTINE 
ACTING 


offers courses 
in Dramatic Arts and Radio 
leading to 
B.F.A. in Drama 
M.F.A. in Drama 


NEWSCASTING 
ADVERTISING 
SCRIPT WRITING 
RADIO MUSIC 

° PRODUCTION 


MAKE-UP 
THEATRE 
TELEVISION 
VOICE 
DICTION 
Faculty of professionals 
Write for Catalog 

5 Evens Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


For information eddress: 
RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama 
University of Okiachoma, Norman, Okiahoma 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 
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Department of 
-< . selld 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


An intensive training course 
in preparation for the profes- 
sional theatre revolving 
around the continual opera- 
tion of the Carnegie Theatre. 


The course which is four 


years in length and leads to 


the Bachelor of Fine Arts de- 
gree offers both a broad cul- 
tural background in general 
studies and concentrated work 
in Acting, Production, or Play- 
writing under the direction of 
the faculty of the Department 
of Drama. 


For information apply to 
Henry BoetrcHer 
Head Department of Drama 
Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Intensive Training For 


STAGE—SCREEN—RADIO 


FALL TERM 
STARTS SEPTEMBER 30 


Formerly Max Reinhardt Workshop 
Talent Scouts Cover Weekly Plays 


Approved for Veteran Training 

———) 
WILSHIRE AT FAIRFAx 

HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIF. 


Theatre-Workshop 
The NEW 
KING-SMITH SCHOOL 


Faculty includes 


HORTON FOOTE 
VINCENT DONEHUE 


Fall Session begins October 1st 


Acting Technique + Dance + Speech 

Rehearss! Group + Design « Make-up « Voice 
Productions in Playhouse 
Approved for Veterans 
under “Gi" Bill of Rights 


Catalogue on Request 


1751 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 





Playwriting . 






















Playhouse 


222 Craft Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


ANNOUNCES 


* 


THEATRE 
SCHOOL 


1946-47 Season 


Licensed by Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
and approved for 


VETERANS 


under “G. I. Bill of Rights” 


FREDERICK BURLEIGH 


Director 


J. ENGLISH SMITH 


Head of School 


Selections will be made on the 
basis of experience and interest 
as shown by recommendations 


of qualified instructors and 


directors. PERSONAL INTER- 
VIEW REQUIRED. 

Daily classes in acting . . . Studio 
productions . . . Crew work... 


Consideration for roles in major 


productions. 


Direct inquiries to 
J. ENGLISH SMITH 
c/o South Shore Players 
Cohasset, Mass. 































eee, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


® Intensive training in acting, directing 
designing, playwriting, contemporary 
dance, production techniques. 


© Extensive production schedule of stand 
ard and experimental plays, and lyri 


theatre projects. 


® Graduate and undergraduate courgg | 
leading to bachelor’s, master’s and | 


doctor’s degrees. 


AUTUMN QUARTER BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 23 


For information address 
CAMPTON BELL, Chairman 
Division of Fine Arts 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D 

| Head of the School 

MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistont Head 


ACTING, RADIO, 













Acting Compeny for po donee Students 
6.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For information Write: 





LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 
Dept. TA, Geodman Memorial Theatre, Chicege? 







COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Courses in 


DRAMATIC ARTS 


Playwriting, Stagecraft, Directing, 


Acting, Radio 


Summer Sesssion — July 8 - August 16 
Winter Session begins September 19 


For information address 


The Secretary 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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